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THE SEARCH FOR CERTAINTY 


HILOSOPHY, which is the love and hence the pursuit 
of wisdom, needs some criterion of truth. For if we 
cannot recognize the truth when we see it how shall we at- 
tain to knowledge? You may indeed tell me—and the his- 
tory of philosophy is there to bear you witness—that truth 
is unattainable. But, in the first place, if it be unattainable 
the sceptic cannot attain to the knowledge even of this. 
And, secondly, if we do not know what truth is the sceptic 
cannot affirm with certainty that what we have will not 
stand the test. The contradictions into which scepticism 
thus leads us are evidence that it cannot be true. But the 
sceptic would probably welcome this conclusion. If truth 
cannot be attained, then what even he seems to know must 
needs be false. And, for all our logic and protestation, the 
history of philosophy stands, to the unsympathetic observer 
at least, as irrefutable testimony to the sceptic’s contention. 
Perchance, however, it is Truth with a capital T which is 
unattainable. Truth of a less ambitious sort may be with- 
in man’s reach. To discover whether this is so let us con- 
sider some of the criteria which have been proposed. 
Modern philosophy, up to and including Kant, is the 
history of the attempt to explain knowledge on the triple 
hypothesis that ideas and reality are separate existences; 
that first hand knowledge is of ‘ideas,’ 7. ¢., of experience, 
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only; and that, therefore, of reality we have only an in- 
ferential sort of knowledge or faith. Upon this dualistic 
metaphysics is based the view that truth lies in the cor- 
respondence of ideas to reality. A specious plausibility 
is given to this view by the everyday experience which we 
all share that we can and do compare our descriptions with 
the things they are intended to describe and test our theories 
by observing the facts they are intended to explain. But 
when I compare my memory image, say of Milan Cathe- 
dral, with a reliable copy or the original and find that | 
have correctly remembered but few details, or when I test 
a theory by observing facts, both terms in the comparison 
are actual or possible objects of observation. On the dual- 
istic hypothesis, however, one of the terms, reality, namely, 
can never be observed and hence the comparison can never 
be made. Now the unworkability of this criterion should 
have led, one would have supposed, to the conclusion that 
the premisses on which it is based are probably wrong. 
But by none of the major philosophers from Descartes to 
Kant was this conclusion drawn. It remained for post- 
Kantian philosophy to affirm that in experience we are in 
immediate contact with reality. Two schools of thought 
have made this affirmation most unambiguously, Hegelian 
or objective idealism and the new realism. 

We must be careful to distinguish subjective from ob- 
jective idealism. Strictly defined, subjective idealism would 
affirm that ideas or mental states are subjective, 7. e¢., by 
implication, unreal, and yet that they only exist, are, there- 
fore, the only reality. Now this position is obviously un- 
tenable and it need not be affirmed that there are any 
strictly subjective idealists. Berkeley does not deny a reality 
other than ideas; he merely affirms that this reality is spir- 
itual not material, that our ideas of matter have God as 
their cause and not physical things. Nor is Hume a strict 
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subjectivist. Although he affirms that the only ‘body’ we 
can know is the collection of our impressions and the only 
‘mind’ we can know is the collection of our ideas, he does 
not deny the existence of reality beyond experience, he 
merely denies the possibility of making any affirmation 
about it. 

Now objective idealism avoids the subjectivist dilemma 
of affirming that ideas are unreal and yet that they are the 
only things that exist, by affirming that what the pre- 
Kantians called ‘ideas’ are reality itself. This is not to affirm 
that there is no reality other than momentary experience, 
but that in momentary experience we are in immediate con- 
tact with reality itself and not with mere copies thereof.’ 

The new realism affirms a very similar doctrine, viz., 
that ideas are nothing more nor less than reals functioning 
in a conscious complex. There is nothing, it is argued, to 
prevent an entity taking its place in both the physical and 
the mental series. In the one context the real becomes a 
physical object, in the other, mental; but it is in both cases 
the same entity, and in itself is neither physical nor mental 
but neutral.? On this issue then objective idealism and neo- 
realism are agreed, that idea and reality are one and the 
same, that the content and the object of knowledge are 
numerically one. If English neo-realism retains the first 
of the Cartesian premisses, namely the separate existence 
of knowledge and reality, it is only the act of knowledge, 
pure consciousness, which is thus left subjective. The con- 
tent of knowledge and the reality known are recognized as 
one and the same. 

It would be wrong, however, to suppose that neo- 
realism, any more than objective idealism, identifies reality 
with the momentary content of consciousness. “By virtue 


1See John Watson, The Intrepretation of Religious Experience, II, p. 61; 
Hoernle, Idealism as a Philosophy, pp. 66 f. 
2 See Edwin Holt, Concept of Consciousness, pp. 126 f. 
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of the fact that the knowledge system . . . trans-sects the 
system known, at various and sundry places, it results,” 
says Holt, “that the two systems are partially identical: 
yet they are still two because they are not wholly identical.’” 
And idealism, in its theory of degrees of truth and reality, 
is affirming much the same thing, that in so far as knowl- 
edge is identical with reality it is true, but that this identity, 
and therefore this truth, are matters of degree. The sub- 
jectivity of knowledge, then, as neo-realist and objective 
idealist are both agreed in maintaining, does not consist in 
a total difference between what is known and reality, but 
in the limitation of what is known to a part of reality. But 
to the question, How is this subjectivity, this limitation, to 
be escaped ?, they give different answers. On the old issue 
between idealism and realism whether ideas or things are 
real, agreement has been reached,* only to give way to a new 
issue—as to the best method of attaining to a knowledge 
which shall be free from the illusions and foreshortenings 
that are due to the limitations of immediate experience. 
What is the road to certainty? Neo-realism has chosen the 
path of analysis and objective idealism that of synthesis. 

“The essence of philosophy,” says Bertrand Russell, ‘is 
analysis, not synthesis. To build up systems of the world. 
like Heine’s German professor who knit together frag- 
ments of life and made an intelligible system out of them, 
is not, I believe, any more feasible than the discovery of the 
philosopher’s stone. What is feasible is the understanding 
of general forms, and the division of traditional problems 
into a number of separate and less baffling questions. 
‘Divide and conquer’ is the maxim of success here as else- 
where.’” The protest of the American neo-realists, in their 


co-operative volume, against the idealistic fallacies of ‘pseu- 


3 Op. cit., p. 238; cf. p. 251. 
4 The Critical Realist is not party to this agreement. 
5 Mysticism and Logic, p. 113. 
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do-simplicity,’ ‘initial predication,’ and the like,° is couched 
in the same spirit. They maintain, however, that analysis 
does not, as its critics allege, destroy its object, for, al- 
though it reveals parts, by that very process, as Spaulding 
points out, “it also reveals the relations which relate and 
so organize these parts into some kind of whole.” “A toy 
is not identical with the collection of the fragments into 
which it has been shattered, but it is identical with these 
fragments in that particular arrangement which has been 
destroyed.” Not only then is it claimed that analysis de- 
stroys nothing, but it is offered as the only method whereby 
subjectivity is to be avoided. “If simples are independent,” 
says Professor Perry in the same volume, “it follows that 
knowledge escapes subjectivity in proportion as it carries 
analysis through to the end.... If the knower desires to 
eliminate the personal equation and seize on things-in- 
themselves, his safest course is to sift experience to its ele- 
ments and thus obtain a sure footing in the independent 
world. Such elements, whether sensory qualities or logical 
indefinables, will afford him a nucleus of independence to 
which he may add such complexes as will satisfy his cri- 
terion.”” In the same analytic spirit does the critical 
realist contend that, since it is in beliefs about reality that 
error and uncertainty enter, they are to be escaped by taking 
up the attitude which Santayana calls ‘‘solipsism of the 
present moment.”*® Here, with every vestige of interpre- 
tation and of the personal equation removed, we shall find 
ourselves face to face with that which cannot be called in 
question. 

Now, in so far as realism is merely drawing attention 
to the importance, for philosophy as well as for science, of 
the analytic method, and is affirming, as against what 


6 See The New Realism, pp. 11 ff., 161, 24. 
7 Ibid., p. 128. 
8 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 15. 
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Spaulding calls the “mysticism” of Bergson and Bradley, 
that analysis does not falsify since it takes into account, 
indeed helps to call attention to, the ‘organizing relations”’ 
and “specific properties of the whole,’ it is rendering 
philosophy valuable service. But it seems to affirm more 
than this. It seems to affirm that analysis is both an 
absolutely reliable method of attaining certainty, and that 
it is the only method. As to these contentions, it might at 
first sight seem that analysis, if carried through far enough, 
would reveal the pure and irreducible datum. But realists 
differ considerably in their application of “irreducibility.” 
Perry seems to regard sense qualities as simple, whereas 
Holt would reduce even these to logic. They constitute, he 
thinks, linear series and algebras.’® Russell would divide 
material things “into time corpuscles as well as into space- 
corpuscles,” though he would have them last “for a very 
brief period, ... not for a mere mathematical instant,’ as 
Santayana requires of his solipsism that is to escape doubt. 
Again, English neo-realism regards consciousness as irre- 
ducible, whereas American neo-realism finds it to be a rela- 
tional quality accruing to a complex field of neutral entities 
when selected by the responses of a nervous system. And 
so it goes. For,—as Singer so aptly puts it,— in seeking 
for the starting point of thought “we are faced with the 
paradox that the starting point of science, the ‘given’ out 
of which it is to construct its world, the indubitably present 
as opposed to the inferred, that this starting point has be- 
come—what? An unattainable ideal!’’? Holt has indeed 
taken the only way out when he reduces all things to pure 
being without further qualification and connotation; for 


“being, which connotes nothing, denotes everything and by 
9 The New Realism, pp. 160 f. 
10 See Concept of Consciousness, p. 107. 
11 Mysticism and Logic, p. 129. 
12 Mind and Behavior, p. 178. The whole section (157-184) is a most 
readable and convincing criticism of the attempt to discover truth by analysis. 
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virtue of this is the one universal category.’* Analysis 


could hardly go farther ; indeed pure being looks suspicious- 
ly like nothingness, except that somehow it contains mag- 
ically enfolded within itself the whole universe—for Holt 
maintains that the system which he constructs on this sub- 
structure of pure being is a deductive system. One is 
reminded of the Cheshire cat which vanished leaving only 
its grin behind, and then when it saw that Alice was fright- 
ened came back again. And furthermore, if analysis be 
the only method of attaining certainty such a synthesis as 
Holt’s system must needs be far from certain; and yet nc 
philosopher can refrain from constructing systems. “The 
difficulties I find in maintaining it consistently,” says San- 
tayana of his solipsism of the present moment, “come from 
the social and laborious character of human life.... For 
men, ... who are long-lived and teachable animals, solipsism 
of the present moment is a violent pose.””* 

And this is the second objection to the sole dependence 
upon analysis for the discovery of truth, that even its 
advocates seem to regard it as but the first step in and not 
the goal of their philosophizing; for it is the go-together- 
ness, the complexity, of experience which man, being what 
he is, seeks to understand. But in the exposition of this 
go-togetherness, in the discovery of the laws which consti- 
tute and govern complexes, analysis yields no assistance. 
and the certainty which it gives is impotent. For when my 
toy has been shattered, ‘the manner of its going together’ 
is not one of its fragments. If, then, philosophy is to be 
true to its calling, it must face the task of seeking a syn- 
thetic view of reality. But let it pay good heed to the 
warning of the analytical school and not too light-heartedly 
or with too great assurance of success undertake its task, 


lest its achievements belie its hopes. 


13 Op. cit., p. 21. 
14 Op. cit., p. 17. 
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We have seen that the search for laws governing the 
relations of phenomena constitutes the motive of science 
and philosophy; that not by analysis but by synthesis, not 
by discovering parts but by tracing relations, can we come 
by any useful knowledge. And if philosophy is not content, 
as are the particular sciences, to limit its investigations to 
fairly well delimited fields, but insists on taking the whole 
of reality as its field, it is for the very good reason that the 
particular sciences do not restrain their own thinking with- 
in any narrow limits. For man needs not only to bring 
his scientific, his historical, his ethical and his other in- 
terests into some sort of unity within themselves, but also 
to establish some sort of unity between these interests 
when they seem to conflict. He who would act coherently 
and think coherently must needs seek coherence in the world 
in which he lives. And so the idealist makes it his funda- 
mental assumption that reality is coherent, for on no other 
assumption could one continue to philosophize. And if 
reality be assumed to be coherent, it will follow as a neces- 
sary corollary—and this I would suggest is the only criter- 
ion of truth available to man as he now is—that our theories 
and descriptions are more likely to be true the more they 
enable us to synthesize, 7. e., to find coherence among, the 
phenomena of experience. Thus, the theory that it is the 
earth which moves about the sun brings a larger number 
of phenomena into relation, organizes a greater body of 
facts, than does the theory that it is the sun which moves. 
Hence its general acceptance by scientists. It is this co- 
herence of phenomena that the philosopher means when he 
speaks of coherence as a test of truth, and not merely the 
construction of a system of self-consistent propositions 
regardless of their bearing upon experience. 

If then the degree of coherence which it introduces 
into experience is the test of the truth of any proposition, 
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scientific theory, or system of philosophy, it would follow 
that absolute truth would be attained only in that Absolute 
or Completed Experience in which all the particulars of 
actual and possible experience would be given their proper 
place. Is this an attainable goal for human thought? The 
history of philosophy is there to testify that at least it has 
not yet been attained. And, as Spinoza and Bradley define 
the Absolute, it would seem to be unattainable not only 
because human thinking is weak, but because the Absolute 
is not to be attained by thinking at all. “Thought,” says 
Bradley, “‘seeks to possess in its object that whole character 
of which it already owns the separate features. These 
features it cannot combine satisfactorily, though it has the 
idea, and even the partial experience, of their complete com. 
bination... . Thought can understand that, to reach its 
goal, it must get beyond relations. Yet in its nature it can 
find no other working means of progress. Hence it proves 
that this relational side of its nature must be merged and 
must include somehow its other side. Such a fusion would 
compel thought to lose and to transcend its proper self.”””’ 
But this Absolute Experience in which thought is to be 
transcended can obviously not serve as a criterion of the 
truthfulness of thought. 

We have already seen reason to distinguish objective 
from subjective idealism. Within objective idealism at this 
point a further distinction appears. The speculative ideal- 
ist—or, as Bosanquet preferred to call him, the “speculative 
philosopher,”—rejects the absolutist’s contention that hu- 
man thinking, being relational, is essentially contradictory. 
Contradiction is due not to the nature of thought as such 
but to the complexity and insufficiency of the data with 
which thought is working. Weré we content to disregard 
data and construct abstract systems our task would be 
15 Appearance and Reality, pp. 181 f. 
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easier and our results more exact. In that most abstract 
and analytic of the sciences, symbolic logic, the greatest 
logical consistency can be attained, but it is an empty con. 
sistency, since, as Russell admits, “pure mathematics can 
never pronounce upon questions of actual existence;” in- 
deed ‘‘mathematics may be defined as the subject in which 
we never know what we are talking about, nor whether 
what we are saying is true.’”"® Physics, being a somewhat 
less abstract science than mathematics, attains to a lesser 
degree of consistency and finality. And the more concrete 
the more replete with content and complexity, the object of 
study becomes, the more difficult becomes the task of con- 
structing a coherent synthesis or system in explanatior 
thereof. Hence the absence of certainty and finality in any 
system of philosophy. 

But if that total explanation of reality, that fully 
rounded and all-inclusive science which men call philosophy, 
lies forever beyond human power to achieve—not indeed 
because it is by nature not to be attained by thought, but 
because humanity is limited in time and space and mental 
capacity—can such an ideal serve us in our search for a 
criterion of certainty any better than the transcendent Ding 
an sich of Cartesian and Kantian philosophy or the tran- 
scendent Absolute of Spinoza and Bradley? What criterion 
of truth can we extract from the unattainable goal of the 
intellectual endeavour? Before venturing to answer this 
question let me first point out that it never occurs to 
science and to art to despair of their task because they too 
have set themselves unattainable goals. What scientist 
is there who is prepared to affirm that the last word has 
been or ever will be said on the structure of matter or the 
evolution of life? Or what artist is prepared to proclaim 
that in his line the acme of achievement has been attained 


16 Mysticism and Logic, pp. 69, 75. 
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ct {— nevermore to be surpassed? New achievement, progress 
st in science and in art, is possible only so long as scientist 
n- § and artist entertain the hope that there are yet new realms 
un of reality to be investigated, new worlds of beauty to be 
n- | created. If then science and art do not turn agnostic 
th =| ~~ because finality is in their realms unattainable, why should 
er | the philosopher despair that after twenty-five centuries of 
at § speculation the completed scheme of things has not yet 
oT been discovered? But can we know at least that we are 
e | travelling in the right direction? Is there any compass 
yf | pointing to the intellectual adventurer his way across the 
1 uncharted oceans of thought ? 

p Speculative philosophy affirms, first, that even in the 
Ly confusion of unsystematized experience we are in direct, 


though fragmentary, contact with reality; and, secondly, 
that, since the confusion we feel is due to this fragmentari- 


y 
» — ness, it is to be removed by tracing connections between 
d the various bits of reality actually given. Reality is like 
t — one of those puzzle pictures in which a large number of 
1 §& dots on a page appear as a confused mass until you unite 
them with a continuous line, when they are seen to form 
J a picture and the significance of each point, that is to say 
- its relation to all the rest, becomes clear. By this syn- 
1 thesizing, relating activity of thought, and not by its tran- 


scendence, is wider and richer contact to be obtained with 
that reality with which we are already in touch; and in 


5 
) this way too is the significance of, each element in the 
» — confusion of experience progressively revealed. We are 
} not searching for reality, for we are already in contact 
with it; but we are searching for wider contacts and 


deeper insights. Reality is not a distant goal, a ‘first’ or 
) ‘final’ cause, to be discovered at the end of an endless 
search, but it is the unity of the experience that now is; 
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and as I attain to more of unity and coherence do I attain 
to a more adequate knowledge of reality. 

Certainty, then, in one sense of the word, is not a goal 
to be arrived at. We are always certain in that whatever 
experience we have is a real experience. This insight into 
the meaning of the word real the neo-realists have brought 


home to philosophy.** Whatever is, is. Even illusions and 
17 See Bosanquet, The Meeting of Extremes, p. 28. 
dreams are, else had there been no need to take account of 


them. But certainty in another sense of the word, the 
certainty whereby I can pass from one experience to an- 
other—this is something to be sought. It is not enough 
for me to know that Chicago and St. Louis both are; | 
wish also to know how to get from the one to the other. 
If I intend to go to Chicago but board the train for De- 
troit, I may be comforted by the thought that I am still 
in “God’s country,” but I am getting farther and farther 
from my goal. Detroit may be as real as Chicago, but if 
the latter is my destination then the former is for me 
error, unreal, that is, not what I really intend. So are 
dreams equally real with stones, in the sense that there 
really are such things. But dreams become real in a more 
significant sense when one discovers their laws and is 
able to handle them to his purpose. They do not acquire 
more being by being understood; but they acquire more 
significance. And this is not the philosopher’s definition 
of reality merely; it is also what the man in the street 
means by reality. For whatever he cannot place or use or 
see the meaning of he calls unreal, such as dreams, mirages 
and philosophical speculation. Nor is he unjustified. 
These are for him ‘unreal’ until he can discover their 
source and goal. In this sense, then, of giving us not 
assurance of the presence of something but assurance in 
the handling of what is thus presented, we may say that 
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to discover ever wider ranges of coherence in our universe 
is the way to certainty. While, then, the completely co- 
herent system of the universe is unattainable, that ambitious 
Truth which men spell with a capital T, so that, as 
the sceptic correctly affirms, we can never guarantee the 
finality of any of our theories or systems but must hold 
them as the best working hypotheses merely and reject 
them when they cease to be that, nevertheless we have in 
the ideal of a progressively inclusive and coherent inter- 
pretation of experience an instrument for the constant 
self-correction of thought. Philosophy’s goal is “a view 
of reality as a whole and in detail which satisfies all the 
demands that man as he then is finds himself constrained 
to make; so that the science, philosophy, art, ethics, and 
religion of that day (if such there be) all have the same 
vision; all accept, without any disloyalty or sense of strain, 
the same thing. If this ideal is felt to be impossible of 
attainment, it can nevertheless be used as a regulative con- 
ception by means of which to bring clearly before one’s 
self the, enormous distance that man has yet to travel 
before his infancy is passed.”?® 

18 Leonard Russell, The International Journal of Ethics, Jan., 1927, p. 146. 


L. P. CHAMBERS. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 








NEO-PRAGMATISM AND THE WAYS OF 
KNOWING 


I 


RITICISMS of pragmatism are still directed at a rel- 
atively low level of ‘emergence’ within the pragmatic 
movement. Joad,’ after insisting that pragmatism stands or 
falls with its theory of truth, regards this theory as affirm- 
ing that those ideas which further our purposes are for 
that reason true, and hence that a true belief is one which 
works. Similarly, Montague’ regards the “satisfaction of 
needs” as the pragmatic criterion of truth, and states that 
“the Instrumentalist treats truth as one form of successful 
adaptation to environment.” Having reduced the prag- 
matist to such a straw man, criticisms are, of course, easy 
and deadly. Ruggiero’s caricature of pragmatism* is 
colored with an emotional scorn. After assuring us that 
pragmatism is “par excellence, the philosophy of the busi- 
ness man,” “the reductio ad absurdum of empiricism,” and 
after admitting that James’ Psychology “contained much 
that was of real value,” he concludes that James’ Prag- 
matism “marks the complete decline of his mental faculties, 
the final impotence! of his thought.” Here “philosophy 
has vanished and we are on the brink of comedy, if not 
downright charlatanism”; we are left with only a “series 


of ineptitudes that bring disgrace on the name of philos- 
1 Introduction to Modern Philosophy, pp. 71, 72, 84. 
2 The Ways of Knowing, pp. 157, 134. 
3 Modern Philosophy, pp. 252, 254, 256. 
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ophy.” Although this series of romantic ineptitudes of 
Ruggiero deserves only a passing smile, pragmatism fares 
little better in more systematic treatises. Hoernlé writes,” 
“ ‘Pragmatism’ is the theory that any way of thinking 
which leads to successful action, which yields predictions 
that we can verify, which enables us to control our en- 
vironment and ourselves, or even which merely effects for 
us a better emotional adjustment to the world, is true.” 
Reid omits entirely any discussion of pragmatism in his 
volume on Knowledge and Truth, and Montague in The 
Ways of Knowing does not regard the pragmatic theory 
of knowledge as a distinct and primary theory, but rather 
as an unsatisfactory correlary to an unsatisfactory theory 
of truth. 

Where there is so much smoke there is undoubtedly 
some fire. Although James’ own view of truth is falsified 
in many of the criticisms, and although the divergence of 
Dewey’s views from this pragmatic caricature is generally 
overlooked,’ it is still true that there have remained ele- 
ments within the pragmatic attitude capable of giving risc 
to such interpretations. With all the various ‘neo’ and 
‘critical’ prefixes to contemporary philosophical movements 
it may be well for pragmatism to distinguish between its 
primitive and its critical phases. The term “neo-prag- 
matism” may at least force critics to be more precise in 
the statement of the doctrine they are criticizing. 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest a precise 
formulation of the pragmatic account of knowledge, and 
to show the relation of this account to the central prag- 


4 Idealism as a Philosophy, p. 234. 


5 Montague is an exception to this statement (see p. 156 of his volume), 
but his belief that the refusal to regard experience as such as a case of knowl- 
edge is only a passing fancy keeps him from seriously considering the only 
kind of a theory which is as basically primary as the type of view he presents. 
Dewey’s important statements given on p. 135 should not be overlooked in any 
criticism of his (Dewey’s) views. 
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matic doctrines.® In particular, it is believed that this 
formulation not merely escapes the criticisms suggested by 
Montague, but that it is able to offer the correction and 
supplementation which Montague’s own theory of knowl- 
edge demands. 

Before entering upon this project it will be well to 
stress the plan of argument. There are three basic con 
tentions of the pragmatist: 1) that mind, thought, knowl. 
edge, and truth are functions within experience and com- 
pletely describable in experiential terms; 2) that the re. 
flective process as experienced is always connected with 
and is a function of behavior problems; 3) that experience 
itself is the final referent of the term ‘real.’ The first and 
third positions result from accepting the phenomenological 
attitude of radical empiricism; the second is due to contact 
with the evolutionary and functional positions of biology 
and psychology. The third claim of the pragmatist admits 
of a number of diverse interpretations and has not yet 
received sufficient elaboration. It will enter the present 
account only in the form which bears upon the problem of 
knowledge, namely, as the claim that experience is not a 
revelation or appearance of some metaphysically distinct 
or different reality. 

It may be noticed that emphasis can differ as to the 
significance of the first two claims. If thought has the 
end or aim of attaining an adequate adjustment.of the 
organism to the world, it is natural to regard mind as a 
form of behavior, and to regard truth and knowledge as 
residing merely in the means of reaching such an adjust- 
ment, or in the consequences to the organism which result 
from the reflective process. This would subordinate the 
first contention to the second, and would give rise to the 


6 This inquiry was approached from the related problem of truth in an 
article entitled “The Prediction Theory of Truth,” The Monist, XXXVIII, 
pp. 386-401. These two treatments are complementary. 
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primitive form of pragmatism in which the relation of 
thought to behavior is transformed into the doctrine that 
truth and knowledge are merely names given to the reflec- 
tive process when it terminates in successful adaptive be- 
havior. This transformation was historically the more 
natural because an analysis of the general relation of 
thought to behavior was attained sooner—since it was 
aided by psychological and biological material—than an 
adequate analysis in experiential terms of mind, knowl- 
edge, and truth. 

But another emphasis is possible. While insisting 
upon the instrumental character of the thought process, it 
may still be maintained that the precise meaning of mind, 
knowledge, and truth within this process has to be found 
by a detailed analysis of experience, and need not be 
identified with success or lack of success in behavior. That 
is, although these terms function only in adjustmental 
processes, their meaning may be different from the be- 
havior goal of the process. It is suggested that this neo- 
pragmatic emphasis is a later one because the task of 
obtaining a precise solution for the first of the pragmatic 
claims is a harder task than that of tracing the general 
function of thought in behavior. This second emphasis 
would do equal justice to the first two pragmatic doctrines, 
and not merely reduce the first to the second. 


II 


Before stating the meaning of knowledge from such 
a neo-pragmatic position, it would be well to justify the 
contention that such an approach is needed. Montague’s 
previously mentioned volume furnishes a convenient start- 
ing point. 

There is not much difficulty in agreeing with him that 
in their traditional forms objectivism, dualism, and sub- 
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jectivism provide no solution of the problem of knowl- 
edge. It is now a truism to point out that if all the content 
of experience is regarded as a case of knowledge, and if 
objects pass in and out of experience unchanged, the prob- 
lem of error becomes unsolvable. If error be regarded as 
entirely independent of thought and mind, some kind of an 
objective dualism must be invoked to explain error, and 
the neo-realists are forced to supply this by a contrast of 
contradictory and non-contradictory objects (Holt), of 
subjective and objective manifolds (Perry), of planes of 
projection (Pitkin), or of distorted and undistorted ap- 
pearances (Montague). But to introduce such a dualism, 
necessary for error, again raises the problem of when 
knowledge is attained, and the original simplicity of the 
claim that in experience we know objects as they are, is 
disturbed. 

So objectivism, as Montague rightly contends, passes 
into some from of dualism, such as the claim of the critical 
realist that we know objects directly even if they do not 
directly enter into experience. But again the test of 
knowledge becomes a new problem, and it is interesting to 
note that Montague, like Sellars and Rogers, falls back 
upon an intraexperiential test of truth for an extraexperi- 
ential correspondence theory of truth. Thus Montague’ 
gives the case of handing a letter to another person to be 
mailed, this person later claiming that he carried out the 
act. The writer of the letter does not directly experience 
the mind of the speaker, and so does not know for certain 
whether he is telling the truth or not. But the writer 
receives a reply to the letter, and this is supposed to test 
his claim as to the other person’s mental state. What. 
though, if the letter had been lost, and then mailed or 
carried by some third party? What then becomes of the 

7 Op. cit., pp. 258, 259. 
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test? It is more natural to hold that no intraexperiential 
test can decisively prove claims made about transexperien- 
tial realities, and Montague’s counter claim is unconvinc- 
ing. Although dualism can give a possible theory of what 
knowledge means, and can theoretically explain error, it 
purchases this result by taking us out of direct experien- 
tial contact with reality, and it cannot tell of any concrete 
instance whether or not it is a genuine case of knowledge. 

Knowledge being uncertain, the transition to sub- 
jectivism inevitably follows. But idealism in relating re- 
ality to a subject over-generalizes its empirical basis. Be- 
cause experience is in some sense dependent upon the 
organism, and because some experience may be mind- 
dependent, idealism concludes, by a confusion of mind 
and experience, that reality in general is mind-dependent. 
Logically, it would seem that merely recognizing the rela- 
tion of content to a subject does not make such content 
subjective, in the sense of making it a mental state of a 
subject-mind. With this recognition, the next step would 
be to analyze the relation of this experienced content to 
knowledge, but this requires a more precise view of mind 
than idealism usually gives, and is the pragmatic road 
rather than the idealistic one. 

Montague, in the main, admits the difficulties in these 
three “primary” theories, but refusing to recognize the 
pragmatic account as a fourth primary theory, he is forced 
to attempt a solution of the knowledge problem by recon- 
ciling the essential contributions of the three theories just 
discussed. His own view is essentially a synthesis. In- 
sisting that the objectivist has shown that external objects 
may have the qualities they appear to have, that the dualist 
has shown that the experienced object and the external 
object vary independently (since the former has as its im- 
mediate cause the organism), and that the subjectivist has 
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shown that reality must be conceived as the possible, 
though not the actual, experience of a self, he concludes 
that the external object has characters of an experiential 
sort independent of actual knowledge and experience, and 
maintains that at times the perceived object and the actual 
object may be identical. In this event there is knowledge, 
and here Montague is a new realist. 

As regards error, however, Montague’s position is 
dualistic. At times the perceived and the external object 
are not identical, and then any claim that we know the 
external object directly would be false. In such cases, the 
external object is “distorted” by conditions of the medium, 
or the organism, or both. Only in cases where there is no 
distortion, or where the distortion is corrected, do we have 
knowledge. Only then is the object “revealed” truly in 
experience. 

Now, without entering into the details of Montague’s 
argument, it is clear that he has only given a possible 
theory of knowledge, that is, a theory as to when we may 
have knowledge. In the first place, on Montague’s own 
account, the objectivist has shown only that objects could 
have, independently of experience, the qualities they ap- 
pear to have, but he cannot show that such is the case, any 
more than the subjectivist can show that external objects 
do not have such qualities. Even if the objectivist assump- 
tion, be granted, there would still be no certainty that 
knowledge is ever actually obtained. It is not surprising, 


then, to read®* that “the function of the sceptic is to make 
8 Op. cit., p. 231. 
us realize that no knowledge attainable by the human mind 


is absolutely certain.” But it is surprising to read such 
a statement as the following, where this view is not applied 
to his own theory: “If the foregoing analysis is valid, the 


epistemological problem is solved.’”” The place of proba- 
9 Op. cit., p. 315. 
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bility in his account would be further accentuated if Mon- 
tague’s assertion as to the testing of predictions made 
about objects external to experience by happenings within 
experience is rejected. 

At the best, Montague has shown that if objects have 
certain qualities independently of being experienced, those 
same qualities may be identical with the directly perceived 
qualities, and that this situation may be called knowledge. 
The pragmatist may still argue, however, that the result is, 
at the best, a probable theory, since the identity of the 
perceived and the external object cannot be directly tested 
one way or another, and may further claim that the very 
neglect of the place of reflection in knowledge has ob- 
scured a simpler theory of knowledge which can be tested, 
and which does admit of genuine, “absolute” knowledge. 
Though it may seem queer for the pragmatist to assert 
that probability is not knowledge,”® the logic of his position 
justifies that assertion. 

The fundamental assumption which leads to Mon- 
tague’s final conclusion is the assumption that experience 
is a revelation of transexperiential objects." This assump- 
tion causes the difficulties in all three of the primary 
theories, and in accepting it Montague is following in 
historic footsteps. Would not a theory which gives up this 
assumption be a genuinely primary theory, and the theories 


which Montague discusses be subdivisions of the class of 


10 This, of course, does not deny a knowledge of probability. 

11 Note, for instance, the phrase “the revelations of experience,” on p. 309 
of The Ways of Knowing. Montague continues: “What appears in our con- 
sciousness as a physical world is the indirect effect of the objects and forces 
of the environment which combine with the media through which they act and 
with the brain itself to produce the direct determiners of whatever we experi- 
ence. Because of the indirectness and complexity of the process, the cerebral 
states that condition our experience give only a misplaced and distorted. pre- 
sentation of their extra-bodily causes—hence the existence of error. But the 
distortion involved in the immediate sensory picture is in large measure cor- 
rected by the happy capacity of the brain to retain the traces of previous 
effects which may combine with the impressions of the moment to produce an 
experience in which things appear as they are—which is truth.” See also 
The New Realism, p. 292. 
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theories which accept this assumption? 

Before traversing the road which thus opens up, it 
might be noticed that the same basic assumption and con- 
sequent difficulty underlies Reid’s account as found in his 
volume, Knowledge and Truth. For Reid, as for G. 
Dawes Hicks, appearances are things-as-appearing, not ex- 
istences separate from things. Even images exist only as 
imaging-of-things. Knowledge” is the “mind’s direct ap- 
prehension of the real,” it is “prehensile,” “a kind of 
grasping of the physical by the psychical.” At the same 
time, Reid admits that the same object may have different 
appearances as a result of different media. So far one 
could perhaps agree, as argued by G. Dawes Hicks,” that 
if objects did have certain qualities independent of experi- 
ence, these qualities would necessarily appear different 
under different conditions of observation. But Reid goes 
beyond this position in his claim that in spite of the media, 
“it is the existing thing with its qualities which is given.’’™ 
It is difficult to reconcile this claim with his belief that the 
creative theory of sensa is more probable than the selective 
theory,” for on the former theory objects do not have in 
themselves the secondary qualities they appear to have. In 
the case of color he states that the appearances may be so 
unlike that which is appearing, because of distortion, that 
the two belong to “totally different orders.”"* He says of 
the mind, that “working through its sense organs ..... 
by some process unknown,” it can “modify what is pre- 
sented as quantitative motions so that they appear as 
qualities.”"* In such cases, at least, appearances hardly 


seem to be things-as-appearing. 

12 Op. cit., pp. 189, 200, 182. 
™ 13 Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, pp. 230, 
235. 

14 Reid, op. cit., p. 130. 

15 [bid., pp. 143, 171. 

16 [bid., p. 146. 

17 [bid., p. 175. 
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The view that experience or “appearance” is a revela- 
tion of something beyond itself comes out clearly in the 
discussion of truth. Reid maintains, rightly, that truth 
is the property of a judgment, and not of an object as 
such."® But he rejects the correspondence theory as a test 
for truth with the claim that perception itself may be 
“mistaken.”’® Thus he writes,” “We describe what ought 
by hypothesis to happen, and we experiment to see if it 
does happen before our eyes. But it is equally obvious 
that correspondence does not describe the nature of truth, 
for it is notably common that what we are making the 
criterion of truth, namely perception, is itself subject to 
misinterpretation, error, hallucination.” It is equally ob- 
vious, one might suppose, that if truth is really made a 
character of the reflective process, perception as such can- 
not be ‘“‘mistaken,” or be a case of “error,” for such words 
are applicable only when experience is regarded as a know- 
ing of that which is “appearing.” 

It is difficult to see how Reid’s theory of knowledge 
escapes the difficulties he finds in critical realism. His 
statement that “knowledge must be of a direct (and not 
e. g., of a ‘corresponding’ or ‘copying’) kind, though work- 
ing by means of processes and through media,” sounds 
very much like a statement of the critical realist’s program. 
Only knowledge “gets through’” to reality, we are told, 
but when and how are we to be assured of this? Through 
what does knowledge have to get? He accuses” critical 
realism of a “curious wobbling on the question as to 
whether we know the real world directly or not,” but only 


his erroneous statement that critical realism is an episte- 


18 [bid., p. 61. 
19 [bid., p. 204. 
20 [bid., p. 120. 

21 Ibid., pp. 181, 182. 
22 Ibid., p. 205. 
28 Ibid., p. 134. 
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mological dualism which denies that the object is known 
directly," prevents him from seeing that he himself is in 
the same general predicament of wanting knowledge to be 
direct while at the same time recognizing the relativity 
of content to the observer and his medium. Like Mon- 
tague, Reid needs some kind of a dualism between experi- 
ence and reality to account for error, but the admission of 
this dualism means that in no concrete case can we be cer- 
tain that we have the directness which knowledge, on this 
type of theory, requires. 


III 


The neo-pragmatic theory of knowledge renounces 
completely the doctrine that experience is a revelation of 
and a knowledge of something independent of experience. 
It can not deny that objects external to experience (pass- 
ing by the difficulties in such a phrase) may have the 
qualities they appear to have, but it does insist that they 
may not have such qualities, and that nothing but uncer- 
tainty can result from basing epistemology upon such 
dicta. Its own theory is untouched by the question as to 
whether sensa are selected or generated by the action of 
the organism. 

It is only necessary for the purposes of this theory to 
grant that experience is, to use Dewey’s phrase, a natural 
event. As Dewey insists,” there is no more reason why 


24 Ibid., pp. 126, 123, 129. 


25 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 390 ff. See also his article, “An Em- 
pirical Account of Appearance,” Journal of Philosophy, 1927, XXIV, pp. 449- 
463. The justification of the term neo- pragmatism, at least in regard to the 
problem of knowledge, is evident when it is remembered that James held, in 
addition to his more distinctive doctrine of “knowledge-about,” a doctrine of 
immediate knowledge very similar to, though not identical with, the position 
which Montague now defends. For James, as for Montague, the experienced 
content could be in two series, and immediate knowledge arose when the mental 
content was identical with the object, that is, when the physical and the mental 
series intersected so that the same content was present in both series. The 
Meaning of Truth, pp. 48-50; Essays in Radical Empiricism, pp. 9-15. Al- 
though this doctrine of immediate knowledge was probably the epistemological 
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experience is a knowledge revelation of its conditions, than 
water is a knowledge revelation of hydrogen and oxygen. 
If the realist wishes to regard experience as a case of 
immediate knowledge, the pragmatist would insist that it 
is not, at any rate, a knowledge of anything else, such as 
the conditions of the experience, or the nature of objects 
or experiences different from the experience in question. 
To have an experience is just to have it, and not to know 
anything beyond it. The strategic importance of this 
approach is that no complexity of media or physiological 
conditions affects the analysis of knowledge, or renders ex- 
perience “subjective” or “mental.”** In one stroke the 
pragmatist has transcended the positions of the objectivist, 
the dualist, and the subjectivist. He alone can admit the 
relativity of content to the observer without rendering 
knowledge uncertain, and without withdrawing the ob- 
server from direct contact with reality. In experience we 
are directly immersed in at least one level of reality, but 
such immersion is not as such knowledge. When, then, 
does knowledge arise? 

It is here that the pragmatic analysis of the reflective 
process enters the account. The organism as one factor 
within experience, attains, at the human level, the capacity 
of using parts of experience as symbols of other parts. As 
a symbol, a part of experience now serves as a reminder of 
something beyond itself." An experience is revelatory of 
basis of James’ philosophy of religion, he devoted little space to its considera- 
tion. At the same time, James never repudiated the doctrine of immediate 
knowledge. Dewey explicitly does so. Considerations of the sort that Mon- 


tague presents have become of lesser, and not of greater, importance in the 
growth of the pragmatic position. 


26 Cf. Mach’s statement: “. . . the senses represent things neither 
wrongly nor correctly. All that can be truly said of the sense-organs is, that, 
under different circumstances they produce different sensations and_ percep- 
tions.”. The Analysis of Sensations, 1914, Open Court edition, p. 10, note. 


27 Cf. “The Concept of the Symbol,” Journal of Philosophy, XXIV, pp. 
253-262, 281-291. 
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something beyond itself only at the stage of symbolic 
functioning, and gt is only at this level that knowledge 
occurs. Knowledge is a function of and a product of the 
reflective process. The only way of knowledge is the way 
of thinking truly. Without minimizing and caricaturing 
mind like realism does, and without emotionally exag- 
gerating mind as the idealist is wont to do, pragmatism is 
forced to find knowledge and truth in the relation of 
symbolic to non-symbolic events. 

Symbols allow organisms to “live ahead,” to react to 
stimuli in terms of thei experiences that have been ob- 
jectively associated with them. Adult human experience 
is so shot through with this symbolic functioning that 
philosophers have taken transcendence as a character of 
experience in general. 

When a stimulus has become ambiguous for purposes 
of conduct, experience, at certain organic centers, func- 
tions at a symbolic level. The task of rendering the stimulus 
unambiguous is the task of reflection. This requires that 
the ambiguous stimulus be interpreted, classified, ex- 
plained. The stimulus itself becomes a symbol of possible 
correlated experiences (perception, in the psychological 
sense of the word), and the process of interpretation is 
continued by judging, on the basis of past experiences now 
functioning through present symbols, as to what the 
experiences yet to come will be. The minded organism 
is endeavoring to “know” the stimulus by relating it to 
more familiar and previously known experiences, and 
knowledge arises when the intellectual claims or predic- 
tions as to the relations and properties of that which is 
being known are substantiated by occuring as predicted. 
An experienced item is known when by the functioning of 
symbols it is correctly related to other experiences, and the 
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symbol sequence which so relates the experience in ques- 
tion is a case of knowledge. To know water is not merely 
to see it, drink it, bathe in it, but to predict truly that it 
can be drunk, that it is pleasant to bathe in, that it feels 
wet, that is puts out fires, that it is formed by hydrogen 
and oxygen, and so on indefinitely. The greater the number 
of verified predictions about a thing and its connections 
with other things, the more we know that thing. Merely 
to stare at it is not to know it at all. Knowledge, then, is 
the residuum of successful judging processes, and so issues 
from, and only from, the symbolic functioning of events, 
that is, from the reflective process. 


IV 

The term “‘successful” has been purposely left vague in 
the above sentence. At first sight, and primitive or popu- 
lar pragmatism takes this road, it might appear that suc- 
cessful is an adjective qualifying behavior, that we know 
a thing when our reflective process allows us to act success- 
fully in regard to the thing. But this conclusion need not 
be drawn; such behavior may be a result of knowledge 
rather than the condition of knowledge. Successful—and 
it would be better not to use the word at all in such dis- 
cussions—is here an adjective qualifying judgments and not 
behavior. 

In the previous article on truth the claim was made 
that truth always involves the verification of a prediction, 
and that nothing not predicted is relevant to the truth or 
falsity of the prediction. Success in behavior is for this 
reason relevant in discussions of truth only when such 
success is explicitly predicted. It must now be recognized 
that such a verified prediction is a case of knowledge. 
Since every truth is a case of knowledge, the logical status 
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of the two is identical. In order to make adjustments it is 
important to get instances of truth and knowledge, but 
these remain truth and knowledge even if the resulting 
behavior is unsuccessful. Knowledge is useful in behavior, 
but usefulness in behavior is not the criterion of truth. 
Although truth and knowledge appear in the reflective 
process they are not to be identified with the goal of the 
total adjustmental process. They are aids to the better 
attainment of this end result, but their meaning extends 
beyond, though they function within, the process of ad- 
justment. 

The above account treats knowledge as a result of the 
knowing process. Dewey at times seems to reduce all 
knowledge to knowing. But knowledge, certain and “ab- 
solute,” as resulting from knowing activities, may be 
passed around and acquired second hand, and can be col- 
lected in text books and encyclopaedias. There thus grows 
up a body of knowledge, that is, a body of verified and 
verifiable predictions, utilizable by others than those who 
first brought the knowledge into being. 

It may be noticed that in this account there is no ulti- 
mate distinction between pure and practical knowledge. 
It is the importance of knowledge that gives sanction and 
support to the group of thinkers whose distinctive task is 
the search for knowledge. These “professional knowers” 
are dependent for their social and economic position upon 
the accuracy of their knowledge. It is the importance of 
knowledge that makes the accuracy of their knowledge so 
important. They represent a specialization within the re- 
flective process; their knowledge is “pure” only in regard 
to their immediate purpose, it is intensely practical when 
considered in its larger social bearings. Further, even the 
purest knowledge functions within an adjustmental process. 
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Wherever there is knowledge there is the interpretation of 
an ambiguous stimulus in terms of familiar associated ex- 
periences. In many cases knowledge leads to the control of 
the now known sequence of experiences, but even when 
this control is not desired or is impossible, knowledge means 
that a problem has been solved, and it allows of the possi- 
bility of the control of the organism in relation to the 
known object. Where we can not control the world we can 
at least prepare ourselves for what is to happen, and the 
latter is as much a matter of adjustment as the former. 
Even though we could not keep the proverbial heavens from 
falling, a knowledge of the impending fall would reduce the 
uncertainty of our fate. There is wisdom even in the 
knowledge of death. Merely to explain—to make the un- 
familiar familiar—is to open up new possibilities of adjust- 
ment, even if these possibilities are not and can not be acted 
upon. 

The pragmatic placing of knowledge within the reflec- 
tive process, while avoiding the metaphysical problem 
which comes from making immediate non-reflective ex- 
perience a case of knowledge, nevertheless may claim to 
represent the sole way of knowing. Only through reflec- 
tion does knowledge arise. At the same time, such a view 
does not define knowledge in terms of successful behavior, 
nor does it fail to do justice to the importance of the 
search for knowledge itself, even though it does claim to 
point out the meaning of this search. Although the diffi- 
cult problem of the relation of experience to reality re- 
mains, on the pragmatic account this relation is not an 
epistemological relation in which experience is an appear- 
ance claiming knowledge of something which does not 
appear. With experience conceived as a natural event, the 
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organism is immersed in reality, but to know the world 
reflection made possible by symbols is necessary, and it is 
only when predictions made by symbols are verified by ob- 
taining the experiences predicted that knowledge—to use 
a blessed word—emerges. Finally, from this point of view 
the function of the sceptic is not to convince us that no 
knowledge is certain, but to make us cautious that what 
passes for knowledge is certain, that is, is knowledge. 


CHARLES W. Morris. 


Rice INSTITUTE. 
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A PERSONALISTIC CONCEPTION OF NATURE" 


RE there beings, besides man and the Absolute, who 

may be called personal? Or, in plain words may the 
lower animals and even the so-called inanimate objects 
also be called personal? Of course most people will un- 
hesitatingly reply in the negative. The main reasons for 
such a reply would be briefly these: The lower animals, 
not to speak of the inanimate objects, do not exhibit any 
sign of self-consciousness; they are, no doubt, each a 
centre of experience, but they are not conscious of this 
fact; undoubtedly all of their actions are adjusted to 
ends, but they are not conscious of those ends; those ends 
must be consciously presented somewhere, but they are 
not so presented to the animals; their actions may, there- 
fore, be explained as spontaneous reactions to actions upon 
them by their environment. The animal consciousness 
is, after all, a mere succession of impressions and ideas, 
i. e., feelings in their primary or more lively, and in their 
secondary or less lively, stage. Green contended’ that 
“there is an absolute difference between change and the in- 
telligent consciousness or knowledge of change, which 
precludes us from tracing any development of the one 
into the other, if development implies any identity of 
principle between the germ and the developed outcome. 


When we speak of a development of higher from lower 
_ 1 We owe to Professor J. K. Majumdar of Presidency College, Calcutta, 

this opportunity to publish, posthumously, this paper by his distinguished 

father. 

2 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 95. 
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forms of intelligence, there should be no mistake about 
what we mean and what we do not mean. We mean the 
development of an intelligence which, in the lowest form 
from which the higher can properly be said to be de- 
veloped, is already a consciousness of change, and there- 
fore cannot be developed out of any succession of 
changes in the sensibility, contingent upon reactions of 
the ‘psychoplasm’ or nervous system, however that system 
may have been modified by accumulated effects of its reac- 
tion in the past.” Even if it were possible to refute the 
contention that there is an absolute distinction between 
the brute consciousness and the human consciousness, yet 
we have much surer ground for saying what we are than 
for saying what the brutes are not. If the animals have 
a consciousness corresponding to that which we exercise 
in knowledge, as any rate we cannot enter into it. Their 
actions, as observed from the outside, would seem to be ex- 
plicable without it—explicable as resulting from the deter- 
mination of action by feeling and that of feeling by feel- 
ing, in other words as resulting from successive changes 
of the sensibility, without any need for ascribing to them 
any consciousness of change, any synthesis of the modifi- 
cations they experience as belonging to an interrelated 
world. We are thus warranted in saying that we have no 
evidence of the presence in ‘brutes’ of such an intelligence 
as that which forms the basis of our knowledge; and that, 
if it is absent, there can, properly speaking, have been no 
development of our mind from such a mind as theirs.’” 

In these passages Green seems to be quite unwilling 
to attribute self-consciousness to the brutes. The ground 
of such unwillingness is that we cannot enter into their 
mind, and, as we can explain their actions by mere succes- 
sion of feelings without assuming the operations of any 

3 Ibid., p. 95 f. 
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self-conscious principle, it is more reasonable not to at- 
tribute self-consciousness to them. All these are evidently 
mere guesses. The truth is that by mere observation we 
cannot ascertain whether the brutes possess self-conscious- 
ness or not. By mere observation one man can ascertain 
whether other men also possess self-consciousness, because 
in this instance the outward manifestations of self-con- 
sciousness are nearly the same with all men. But the case 
is altogether different with the brutes and the inanimate 
objects. It may be apparently possible to explain their 
actions by mere succession of feelings; and if we suppose 
beings to be existing and possessing far higher self- 
consciousness than ours, it may be possible that they will 
also interpret our actions in a similar way. So that mere 
observation is not a safe guide here. If we have better 
and far more reasonable speculative grounds for inferring 
that the brutes and even inanimate objects also possess 
self-consciousness, at least in a lower degree, we have no 
reason for rejecting such an inference in favour of the 
inference drawn on the insecure ground of observation. 

Dr. Bradley also has raised this problem and has tried 
to reject it. (Vide, Appearance and Reality, p. 529). He 
flatly denies self-consciousness to some of the things that 
fill the world; and those things must evidently be the 
lower animals and the inanimate objects, because self- 
consciousness cannot be denied to man. The main reasons 
for such a denial seem to be briefly these: The self or the 
soul must be a centre of experience or feeling; but every 
such centre is not necessarily a self or soul. In every 
centre of experience the whole Reality is present; in our 
first immediate experience also the whole Reality is pres- 
ent; at this stage there is no consciousness of self. “Then 
from immediate experience the self emerges, and is set 
apart by a distinction. The self and the world are ele- 
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ments, each separated in, and each contained by experience. 
And perhaps in all cases the self—and at any rate always 
the soul—involves and only exists through an intellectual 
construction. The self is thus a construction based on, 
and itself transcending, immediate experience. Hence to 
describe all experience as the mere adjective of a self, 
taken in any sense, is indefensible. And, as for transcend- 
ence—from the very first the self is transcended by ex- 
perience. Or we may in another way put this so. The 
self is one of the results gained by transcending the first 
imperfect form of experience. But experience and Re- 
ality are each the same thing when taken at full, and they 
cannot be transcended................. My self is not the im- 
mediate, nor again is it the ultimate, reality. Immediate 
reality is an experience either containing both self and 
not-self, or containing as yet neither. And ultimate 
reality, on the other hand, would be the total universe.’* 

The essential point in Bradley’s argument is that self, 
by which he means merely that whose essential character- 
istic is the consciousness of the distinction between the 
self and the not-self, is an intellectual construction, absent 
in the beginning and emerging only at a certain stage of 
our conscious life; that it also disappears in the end, i. e., 
when it attains perfection, and also in the Absolute where 
such distinction cannot exist; and that, thus, the self is 
neither the immediate nor the ultimate reality—it is, after 
all, an appearance. This is certainly an astounding asser- 
tion and is based upon the misconception of the true 
nature of the self. Self-consciousness may be said to be 
the real clue to the ultimate structure of reality; and 
sentient experience or feeling is either itself an intellectual 
construction or it is nothing at all. And if self-conscious- 
ness is the only criterion of reality, it is present explicitly 

4F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, parts of pp. 524-526. 
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or implicitly in all experience and therefore in all centres 
of experience, because there is no such centre that falls 
outside experience. Again, Bradley admits that “the 
whole reality is present in every centre’; and this im- 
portant admission necessitates the conclusion that every 
such centre, whether human or sub-human, partakes, how- 
every imperfectly, of the nature of the Absolute, and there- 
fore, of self-consciousness. Thus, if the Absolute is all- 
pervasive, self-consciousness also is all-pervasive, of course 
in different senses and degrees. We shall dwell upon this 
point at length in the sequel. 

Bradley adduces another reason: Even if it is admitted 
that every centre of experience, i. e., everything (for he 
admits that “no element of reality falls outside the ex- 
perience of finite centres”), is a self or soul, this will be 
inconsistent with the assertion that “the Absolute is a 
system of all finite centres.” For if each self maintains 
its distinction, as it must, from everything else, from even 
the Absolute, the Absolute, in that case, will be an aggre- 
gate of selves, not a system in the sense of one all-per- 
vasive experience, inasmuch as in such experience all 
things, as such, are completely transmuted and lose their 
individual distinctions. It is curious that this assertion is 
inconsistent with his previous assertion that in the Abso- 
lute nothing, not even the most insignificant thing, is 
wholly lost. The truth is, there is no self-contradiction 
involved in the assertion that the Absolute is a system of 
selves, if we understand properly the nature of such a 
system and of these selves. We shall see in the sequel 
that no other conception of the Absolute is entirely free 
from self-contradiction. 

Bosanquet seems to countenance a view similar to that 
of Green and Bradley. He denounces panpsychism be- 
cause it teaches that everything has a soul. This doctrine 
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has been very ably supported Dr. Paulsen in his Jutroduc- 
tion to Philosophy on purely scientific grounds. The 
metaphysical justification of it can be easily deduced from 
Spinoza’s doctrine of Substance, Attribute and Modes. 
Hegel’s theory of the Absolute also supports this view. 
We shall later refer to these views. Bosanquet, however, 
though a follower of Hegel, has turned from him at this 
point for the following reasons: (1) If panpsychism is 
necessary then the resolution into spirit must be universal, 
and in that case all externality is dissolved away, i. e., “all 
outward appearance becomes resolvable ad infinitum into 
spirits.” (2) Panpsychism transforms the complemen- 
tariness of mind and nature by an analysis of one into 
the other and thus wholly destroys the speciality of func- 
tion for which the one is needed by the other. And if it 
is insisted to reduce to a homogeneous type the contribu- 
tions of all elements to the whole, then what would become 
of the material incidents of life, e. g., of our food, cloth- 
ing, etc.? Our relation to these things is essential to finite 
being, and if these things are in addition subjective psy- 
chical centres then “their subjective psychical quality is 
one which so far as realised would destroy their function 
and character for us.” (3) “The work for which finite 
mind is necessary and valuable may surely be summed up 
as guidance, including will, and appreciation, including 
emotion.” But the conduct and behaviour of the lower 
animate and inanimate world may be explained without 
assuming any “need of mind for will or guidance.” In 
their case all the marvellous works of guidance are carried 
on without a finite subjective mind. (4) It is more 
difficult to limit the value of mind for appreciation. The 
plant, mountain, sea, do not feel and enjoy their being, 
power and persistence. Though all this is more or less 
conjectural, yet “it seems worth observing that apprecia- 
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tion is of less interest as its object loses distinctiveness, 
and that, according to all presumptions of analogy as well 
as definite evidence, the capacity of consciousness for dis- 
tinctive apprehension must diminish as we go down the 
organic scale. Thus the function of appreciation can 
hardly be supposed to exist as a raison d’étre of subjective 
mind.” “It is, on the other hand, emphatically present in 
the onlooker, the higher among finite spiritual beings, 
which, in a word, appreciate and understand the lower 
organic world very far better than that world can be 
supposed to appreciate and understand itself. Such an 
argument applies to the inorganic world very much more 
strongly. Suppose a mountain or a lake to have a dim 
subjectivity of its own, this consciousness can neither 
guide itself, nor again appreciate itself as the poet and 
artist can appreciate it. Whether or not it possesses a 
subjectivity, its subjectivity does nothing in the finite 
world. Its function is that of an object to the subjec- 
tivity of another, an externality correlative to finite mind, 
not that of a being which is itself a subject or finite mind.” 
Hence Bosanquet concludes that panpsychism is simply 
a gratuitous hypothesis “depending on a hasty resolution 
of the responsiveness of Nature to mind by help of the 
ideas of resemblance, and wholly failing to recognise the 
complementary functions of subjective mind on the one 
hand and externality on the other as together essential to 
any complete form of conscious experience.” 

The above objections of Bosanquet do not seem to be 
valid. The reasons may be said to be these: (1) There is 
nothing external to and outside of the self. ‘External’ and 
‘outside’ are terms which are not appropriate to express 
the relation between the self and nature, or the not-self. 


They may be regarded as distinct and opposite, not ex- 
5 The above passages are taken from The Principle of Individuality and 


Value, pp. 362-66. 
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ternal to or outside of each other. If, then, panpsychism 
dissolves all externality and outsidedness, it does what it 
should do. In fact, panpsychism does not deny that nature 
is the counterpart of spirit, because such a counterpart is 
indispensably necessary for the very existence of spirit. 
But it simply asserts that everything in the world of the 
not-self has a self like our own, or more appropriately, is a 
self like our own. It is not certainly necessary that to be 
a counterpart of a self a thing must be merely physical, 
i. e., divested of a self. Is not the self of one man the 
not-self to that of another? May I not say that to my 
self the rest of the universe which includes all other selves, 
human and super-human, is the not-self, i. e., the object 
of my thought? If we answer it in the affirmative, as we 
must, then it may also be admitted that if some members 
of the world of my not-self are selves, all other members 
may also be so. At least, there is no absurdity in the 
argument. And if panpsychism may prove on firmer 
metaphysical grounds that such is really the case, it must 
be admitted to be a legitimate hypothesis. 


(2) Panpsychism does not certainly transform the 
complementariness of mind and nature on which their 
inseparability depends. We have shown in the preceding 
paragraph that if all objects—men and other things—be 
regarded as selves they do not, for that reason, cease to 
be in the relation of the self and the not-self. Every self 
is, in turn, a subject and an object; when a particular self 
thinks, anything in the rest of the world may become its 
object; when another self thinks, it becomes, in turn, its 
object; a self can think even of itself and thus make itself 
both subject and object at the same time. In its essential 
nature, therefore, every self is a subject-object. If we 
think of our food, clothes, country and body as selves “be- 
longing to different classes and degrees,” we fail to under- 
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stand how their function and character for us will, there- 
by, be destroyed. If one human self can serve the purpose 
of a not-self to another human self, i. e., does not lose its 
function and character for the latter, why will our food, 
clothing, etc., regarded as selves, lose their function and 
character for us? Will they, then, become something 
entirely different, so that they will lose their essential 
nature, and thus be unable to serve the function of the not- 
self? It is difficult to understand how that inference can 
be drawn at all. — 


(3) It should certainly be admitted that where there 
is mind there must be manifestations of guidance, includ- 
ing will, emotion and appreciation. Bosanquet denies tha 
in the conduct and behaviour of the sub-human world 
there is any “trace of the peculiarities which attend guid- 
ance by consciousness.” Here he evidently depends on 
mere external observation, trying to explain them me- 
chanically rather than teleologically. But, as I have said 
before, at least in this case it is not safe to rely too much 
upon mere observation. No doubt, the conduct and be- 
haviour of the sub-human world are usually explained by 
mechanical processes, but those of human beings also are 
explained by some ina similar way. And if the latter can 
be better explained by processes indicative of the operation 
of a mind, then, perhaps, the time may come when the 
former also will be explained by similar processes. More- 
over, if we can prove on incontestable speculative grounds 
that the sub-human world is also spiritual, we cannot re- 
ject panpsychism simply because in the sub-human world 
no trace is found of guidance by consciousness. It is true 
that science tries to explain everything mechanically, but 
it is now generally admitted that the scientific explanation 
is not the highest one, because the categories employed by 
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science are not the highest and the most adequate ones.° 


(4) With regard to his fourth reason Bosanquet him- 
self admits that ‘we are here in a region with but little to 
sustain conjecture.”’ So that it is needless to say that it 
will be unreasonable to reject a theory on merely con- 
jectural grounds while it may be supported by very far 
better speculative reasons. 

(5) Bosanquet’s own conception of the Absolute is 


that it is an organism, a system, a world, and that “a 
world or cosmos is a system of members, such that every 
member, being. ex hypothesi distinct, nevertheless con- 
tributes to the unity of the whole in virtue of the peculiar- 
ities which constitute its distinctness.” “The universal 
is just that character of experience which overcomes the 
‘is not’ by reducing it to an element harmonious with and 
corroborative of the ‘is.’ It is ‘the self in the other’.’”* 
In Chapter Six of The Principle of Individuality and 
Value he proves that ‘“‘self-consciousness is the clue to the 
structure of Reality,” and concludes that “a perfect experi- 
ence maintains the positive sense of the self as something 
which continually passes out of and regains itself (dies to 
live).”” Thus, according to Bosanquet the Absolute is a 
self-conscious system or world in which each member is 
united and harmonised with the rest without losing its dis- 
tinctness. If that is so, is not the whole present undivided 
in each member, and is not each member a self-conscious 
being—a perfect finite from its own standpoint? Thus, 
his own conception of the Absolute proves that every 
object in nature is a soul. 

A. S. Pringle-Pattison, in his Gifford lectures and also 
in an article entitled “The Idea of God: A Reply to some 
Criticisms,” published in Mind (Jan., 1919), expresses his 


6 Vide, E. Caird’s Hegel; also J. Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
7Op. cit., pp. 37, 40. 
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inability to accept panpsychism. I cull a passage from the 
article: ‘My natural realism consists first of all, in re- 
fusing to obliterate the manifest distinction in existence, 
as the Mentalistic argument constantly tends to do, and 
secondly, in declining to follow the seductive example of 
the panpsychists, who, while accepting a real independence 
or distinctness, transmute the apparently unconscious sys- 
tem of nature into a multitude of infinitesimally conscious 
centres. I admit, as I have just said, a certain seductive- 
ness in their procedure, because, when we try to conceive 
or think ourselves into the mode of being of anything to 
which we attribute concrete existence, we inevitably do 
‘think ourselves’ into it; we construct it on the model of 
our own selfcentred being, though it may be at many re- 
moves. But my difficulty with panpsychism is that if we 
are in earnest with the spiritual or psychic nature of the 
monads, we lose once more, as in Mentalism, the idea 
of environment in the sense in which it seems to be in- 
volved in the existence of a finite spirit. In a sense doubt- 
less, it may be contended that panpsychism does provide 
an environment for the individual, to wit, the social en- 
vironment constituted by all other co-existing monads. 
But the social environment is, in our experience, based 
upon the natural. Spirits for their individuation, self- 
expression and inter-communication, appear to require 
bodies and the system of nature in which these bodies are 
rooted; and to resolve these bodies and the whole material 
world into little minds is the beginning of an infinite 
progress. These little minds in turn imply some medium 
in which they are shaped and through which they can act. 
If, on the other hand, the monads of the lower class are 
psychical merely in name, behaving otherwise exactly as 
we usually believe unconscious material particles to be- 
have, the theory becomes superfluous and we might as well 
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have accepted the prima facie distinction recognised by the 
common-sense view.” 

In the first place, we may say, panpsychism does not, 
as I have shown before, ‘‘obliterate the manifest distinct- 
ness in existence” when the true nature of the distinctness 
is properly understood, and Pringle-Pattison admits that 
panpsychism “accepts a real independence or distinct- 
ness.” It simply asserts that nature is through and 
through spiritual and that therefore everything in it is a 
spirit in some form or other. Though this theory is 
apparently inconsistent with his natural realism, yet, it 
seems to me that it is really not so. He himself expounds 
his theory in these words: ‘But I did not on that account 
intend for a moment to assert the metaphysical self- 
existence, as I may term it, of material things. Modern 
realists probably tend as a rule to do so, but the idea of 
the universe as a mere aggregate of independent exist- 
ences, whether these existences be minds or things, is to me 
ultimately unthinkable; and, of course, the materialistic 
form of such an idea—as if the universe consisted of ‘bits 
of unrelated stuff lying about’—is the precise antithesis of 
everything I have ever taught. ‘Essential relatedness’ is 
the conception which I oppose to the figment of the un- 
related (and therefore ultimately unknowable) thing in 
itself, on which I have poured unmitigated scorn. Things 
exist as they are known by mind, and they may be said 
to exist in order to be so known and appreciated. In this 
sense all things exist for mind, but my point is that they 
do exist; a thing is not itself ‘a form of conscious exper- 
ience,’ a phase, that is to say, of the being of the experi- 
encing mind. Finite minds require an environment by 
which they are shaped and from which they receive their 
content, and it is nonsensical to seek to represent the en- 
vironment as a state or process of the mind itself. We do 
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not dream of doing so in the case of the social environ- 
ment; no form of Subjective Idealism has been consistent 
enough to ‘analyse away’ other selves into forms of the 
conscious experience of the subject by whom they are 
known and whom they influence. Why, then, should we 
so treat that other environment of external nature, which 
presents itself so obviously to unsophisticated people as an 
independent reality with which they are in relation?” 
Now, we may ask what is the difference between pan- 
psychism and Pringle-Pattison’s natural realism? If 
things exist as known by mind and in order to be so 
known, and exist therefore for mind, it is manifest that 
they have no independent existence, i. e., existence apart 
from and independent of mind; this, of course, does not, 
as he asserts, imply that they are identical with the mind, 
or that they are mere phases of the finite experiencing 
mind. But I fail to understand why they cannot be “forms 
of experience.” To be “forms of experience” they need 
not necessarily be a phase of the being of the finite ex- 
periencing mind; even if they are themselves “forms of 
experience,” yet, they may be distinct from the experience 
of them by a finite mind. If a thing is not itself a mind, 
what then is it? Is it matter in the popular realistic sense? 
Pringle-Pattison denies that there may be such matter. 
Now, if the existence of a thing is necessarily bound up 
with that of mind (I use the term “mind” in a general 
and not in a particular sense), if a thing and mind are 
inseparable, if the former exists in order to be known by, 
or in relation to, mind, the only sense in which we can 
say that it does exist, is that it is itself a “form of experi- 
ence,” or more appropriately, a centre of experience, i. e., 
a mind or soul. In truth, a mind can know only a mind or 
what is mental, and really there is nothing in the universe 
which is not so. Suppose that there are such things: 
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How can we know them? Do we not know them through 
our sensations and ideas? But sensations and ideas are 
mental; they therefore cannot, as Berkeley has emphatical- 
ly said, represent, resemble or express the nature of things 
which are, by hypothesis, absolutely distinct from and 
opposite to, mind. We cannot even say that they are un- 
known and unknowable, for, in order to make that asser- 
tion we must know that they are so, and therefore make 
them known and knowable. Pringle-Pattison himself tells 
us that ‘essential relatedness’ is the concept on which he 
forms the basis of his idea of the world. But, how can 
things and minds be ‘essentially related’ if they are abso- 
lutely distinct and opposite; and how can the former exist 
as known, and in order to be so known by the latter? We 
may therefore conclude that everything that is known and 
knowable must be a mind in some form or other. This 
conclusion does not, of course, imply that the physical 
environment is reduced to nothing, or to a phase of the 
being of the experiencing mind; it is still distinct from 
the latter, when it is a finite mind but only relatively so, 
for it is also interrelated with the latter. The truth is, 
both the finite mind and the physical environment are only 
two distinct forms of manifestation of one and the same 
Reality, to wit, the Absolute, so that the difference between 
them is formal and accidental, not essential; a physical 
thing and a mind are, therefore, two unique centres of 
activity or manifestation of the Absolute, and are, thus, 
both spiritual or mental. It is true that all finite minds 
require an environment for their shaping and content, but 
for that reason it is not necessary that that environment 
must be physical in the sense of being absolutely distinct 
from and opposite to, mind. If the social environment of 
mind may be spiritual, why may not the other environ- 
ment called physical be so? Of course, it must be admitted 
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that the so-called physical environment is not spiritual in 
the same way and degree as the social; there are grades of 
spirituality, as there are grades or degrees of conscious- 
ness, and the physical environment has a grade of spiri- 
tuality far lower than that possessed by the social environ- 
ment. 

Pringle-Pattison’s real difficulty lies here: like the late 
Prof. Green he also fails to understand the real force of 
the argument by which some writers, e. g., J. Caird and 
E. Caird, have tried to prove the ultimate inseparability 
of thought and reality, or rather the ultimate identity of 
them. He observes: “In view of this argument, so familiar 
to us, in the writings both of the Principal and his brother, 
Green confesses to “an uneasy sense that it is little likely 
to carry conviction.” It will seem to indicate, he says, 
that the author confuses essentially different propositions: 
the proposition that a thing is only conceivable by thought 
—which he will say is an identical one, for by thought we 
mean the faculty that conceives—with the proposition that 
the thing only exists for thought; the proposition, again, 
that no object can be conceived as existing except in 
relation to a thinking subject, with the proposition that 
it cannot exist except in that relation.” Again in a foot- 
note in the essay we have been discussion Pringle-Pattison 
approvingly quotes from Green’s Works (Vol. III. pp. 
138-44) the following: “To assume, because all reality 
requires thought to conceive it, that therefore thought is 
the condition of its existence is, indeed, unwarrantable,” 
and he expressly condemns the jump from “thought as 
a subjective process” to “an absolute spiritual life which, 
as God, must at the same time be or make the reality of 
the world.” I also confess to my inability to understand 
the force of Green’s argument and the reasons for 
Pringle-Pattison’s acceptance of it. Where does the con- 
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fusion lie? Take the first instance of the confusion: It 
would be a real confusion here, if it could be shown 
either (i) that a thing is conceivable by something else 
than thought, or (ii) that a thing can exist otherwise 
than for thought. But neither of these alternatives is 
possible. We cannot conceive a thing without, and no- 
thing can exist otherwise than for, thought. The former 
is obvious; but the latter requires some explanation: 
Supposing that a thing can exist otherwise than for 
thought, we may ask, how can we know that such a thing 
exists at all? Is it not by our thought that we know it? 
Is it not by thinking about it, by making it the object of 
our thought that we know that a thing exists otherwise 
than for thought? Is there any other way of knowing 
it? If so, that way also must be within the reach of 
thought. Thus thought is the only way by which we 
know and can know that a thing can exist otherwise than 
for thought. Now can thought enable us to know such 
a thing which can exist beyond and outside itself? By 
asserting that a thing can exist otherwise than for itself, 
thought puts an absolute limit to itself; but, as soon as 
it puts that limit it transcends it and forthwith passes 
over to what lies beyond the limit, i. e., to the thing sup- 
posed to exist otherwise than for thought. Therefore 
no thing can exist otherwise than for thought. Here 
one very important thing should be noted carefully. The 
word “thought” as used in this argument is not the dis- 
cursive thought—the actual thinking process that goes on 
in any man’s mind when he thinks about something, for 
that thought is always limited by its data or premises 
which are “given” to it: thought as used here is therefore 
the universal Thought or the Universal Thinking Prin- 
ciple that works and realises itself under finite conditions 
in man; the discursive thought or the actual thinking 
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process in any one’s mind is only a passing and a tempo- 
ral phase of that universal Thinking Principle, otherwise 
called the Absolute or God. The difficulty of Green and 
his follower (in this respect) Pringle-Pattison, mainly 
rests upon the confusion between these two kinds of 
thought, and this is more explicit in the quotations from 
Green’s Works given in Pringle-Pattison’s foot-note. 
Now take the second instance of the confusion: The 
two propositions supposed to be confused are these: (a) 
no object can be conceived as existing except in relation 
to a thinking subject; (b) it cannot exist except in that 
relation. The truth of the first proposition cannot be 
denied, for the very denial asserts its truth. An object, 
in so far as it exists at all for us, exists as known by us, 
must be in relation to the knowing or conceiving subject. 
This does not, of course, imply that all objects are known 
by us and thus exist for us. There are numerous objects 
which exist outside the range of our present knowledge, 
and will perhaps exist so however much progress our 
knowledge may make. But that does not imply that there 
is any absolute limit to our thought or knowledge, that 
there is a limit within which our thought or knowledge 
must move which it cannot transcend. We cannot say 
that there are things which are unthinkable and un- 
knowable, which are beyond our power to be grasped 
and penetrated. Similarly, we cannot say that things 
can exist wholly beyond the relation to our thought, or 
knowing principle. For the contrary supposition would 
put an absolute limit to our thought, which is impossible. 
Here, too, the difficulty of Green and his follower arises 
out of the confusion between two kinds of subjects—be- 
tween the finite subject like:ourselves, and the Infinite or 
the Absolute Subject which works and realises itself in 
and through us, of which we are only finite and imperfect 
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centres of manifestation. If we understand the nature of 
the subject in this way we find that the existences of sub- 
ject and object are bound up with each other, and are 
inseparable, so that we can safely and without any con- 
fusion say that ‘no object can be conceived as existing 
except in relation to a thinking subject’’ and also that it 
cannot exist except in that relation. This conclusion in- 
contestably proves that thought and reality, subject and 
object, mind and matter, are ultimately identical, or, in 
other words, all things and beings are differentiations, 
modes or moments of one Absolute Reality called simply 
the Absolute or God, so that the difference between them 
is relative, not absolute, and their independence is likewise 
so, and that, therefore, the universe is completely spiritual 
or rational, i. e., there is nothing in it which is completely 
irrational or non-spiritual: or, in other words, everything 
iS a spirit or soul. 

Secondly, the above conclusion shows the reason why 
“when we try to conceive or think ourselves into the mode 
of being of anything to which we attribute concrete ex- 
istence, we inevitably do ‘think ourselves’ into it; we con- 
struct it on the model of our own self-centred being, 
though it may be at many removes.” Pringle-Pattison’s 
second difficulty arises from his inability to think the en- 
vironment as something other than the physical or non- 
spiritual. I fail to understand why we shall “lose the idea 
of environment in the sense in which it seems to be in- 
volved in the existence of a finite spirit,” if we conceive 
it to be rational or spiritual. He admits that at least a 
part of the whole environment, to wit, the social environ- 
ment, is rational or spiritual; but he contends that even 
the social environment is, finally, based upon the natural. 
For “spirits, for their individuation, self-expression and 
inter-communication, appear to require bodies and the 
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system of nature in which these bodies are rooted; and to 
resolve these bodies and the whole material world into 
little minds is the beginning of an infinite progress. These 
little minds in turn imply some medium in which they are 
shaped and through which they can act.” It is true that 
spirits require bodies and the system of nature for their 
individuation, self-expression and inter-communication, 
but if we reduce, as we have reasons to do, those bodies 
and the system of nature to spirits and the system of 
spirits of different grades and at many removes, they will 
also be able to serve exactly those purposes that they serve 
when considered as physical or non-spiritual. It cannot be 
proved that such a reduction does necessitate the annihila- 
tion of their essential nature; they remain what they are, 
but are now only viewed in a different light. I fail to 
understand why such a reduction will involve an infinite 
progress. It is true that these little minds will require a 
medium for their individuation and action, but this medium 
need not be physical or non-spiritual; it will serve the same 
purpose and perform the same function, if it be a spirit or 
mind in some form. If our conclusion that everything is a 
spirit or mind of some particular grade is true, the medium 
which a spirit requires for its action and individuation is 
also a spirit or mind. Panpsychism, when properly under- 
stood, is not the theory that teaches that everything has a 
soul or mind associated with a physical body and placed 
in a system of physical nature, but is the theory that 
positively and expressly affirms that everything is a soul 
or mind, leaving no room for anything whether or not con- 
nected with a soul or mind, that may be called physical or 
non-spiritual. But we should here guard ourselves against 
one misunderstanding. When panpsychism says that 
everything is a soul or mind, it does not mean that a soul 
or mind is not associated with a body, but that this body 
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is an inferior kind of soul or mind, i. e. of a different 
grade. Thus man has a soul or mind associated with a 
body which is a far inferior kind of soul or mind; sim- 
ilarly, each monad has a soul or mind connected with a 
body which is a far lower kind of soul or mind, and 
ultimately a body may possess the lowest kind of spiritual- 
ity such that it does not and cannot require any other body 
for its action and individuation. 

We may therefore conclude that panpsychism, when 
rightly understood, is a sound theory, and the theory that 
explains the world more satisfactorily than any other. 
The positive grounds on which panpsychism rests were 
first described in the Upanishads. The Upanishads assert 
that there is only one ultimate reality, to wit, the Brahman, 
or the Infinite Self of which everything else, mental or 
material, found in the universe, is merely a particular 
differentiation—a partial manifestation or reproduction. 
But this particular differentiation is eternal and unchange- 
able. Of course everything has a history—everything 
passes through a course of changes, but this history or 
course of changes, taken as a whole, remains eternally 
unchangeable. In this sense everything, whether mental 
or material, remains eternally distinct from the Infinite 
Self, though at the same time eternally related to Him. 
Or, in other words, the finite and the Infinite, the relative 
and the Absolute, are eternal correlatives, and therefore 
neither of them can exist apart from the other. From 
this it is evident that the Brahman is an organic Whole, 


which contains within Himself all objects, relating them — 


with one another and with himself without at the same 
time annulling their distinction. Hence everything, even 
a stock or a stone, is a jiva, i. e., a person from a particular 
point of view, because the whole—the Infinite Self—is 
present in each, whole and undivided, as the whole mind of 
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man is present in each of his mental states, in a unique 
manner. That such is the gist of the teachings of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta, is admitted by such eminent 
commentators as Ramanuja and Nimvarka, although San- 
kara differs from them by holding that the Upanishads 
and the Vedanta teach that the Brahman is the only 
reality, while everything else is an illusive evolution of 
Maya or Nescience, though in practice considered also as 
real. 

In the West, Spinozism is the earliest theory that most 
approaches Vedantism. Though according to some it is 
pure pantheism (cf. Pollock and Martineau), let there 
is another and perhaps a sounder interpretation according 
to which Spinozism approaches panentheism, maintaining 
that every determination is not mere negation, but also 
contains a positive element in the form of an impulse 
towards self-preservation and self-realisation, and that 
such an impulse is the Absolute as expressed in and 
through that determination or mode. Thus, in every 
finite mode the Absolute is present, whole and undivided, 
and expresses itself in a particular way. (Vide J. Caird’s 
Spinoza, Ch. IX). Spinozism has evidently identified the 
Absolute Substance with God and attributes self-conscious- 
ness and thought to it. (Jbid., pp. 301-02). Thus, each 
mode in which the self-conscious Substance is present and 
éxpresses itself, must itself be self-conscious in however 
imperfect a form it may be. In other words, every mode 
or everything is a self. 

This point has been thoroughly expounded and empha- 
sised by Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians, e. g. John and 
Edward Caird, and also the late Prof. T. H. Green. I 
have already given a summary of their views above. 
Edward Caird remarks: ‘“There is a sense in which every 
idealist must admit that the only object of mind is mind. 
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Every one who holds that the real is relative to mind, and 
therefore, that the difference between mind and its object 
cannot be an absolute difference, must acknowledge that 
whatever is real (and just so far as it is real) has the 
nature of mind manifested in it. Reality cannot be alien 
to the subject that knows it, nor can the intelligence com- 
prehend any object except as it finds itself in it.’”* But 
Caird contradicts himself by asserting that “it is not 
necessary to infer from this that every object, which is in 
any sense real, thinks or is a thinking subject.’ Here he 
has evidently forgotten what he has said before. If the 
only object of mind is mind, how can it be anything else? 
If the Absolute is the organic unity of its differentiations, 
as he admits it to be, is it not present whole and undivided 
in each of its differentiations? If the Absolute were 
merely a mechanical aggregate of the differentiations, it 
would be possible that each differentiation, being com- 
pletely isolated from the rest, would be a mere object; but 
each being an integral part of an organic whole, is neces- 
sarily and inseparably connected with each of the other 
differentiations and with the whole. Such being the case, 
each differentiation must partake of the nature of the 
whole, and thus be a self-conscious thing. But this does 
not imply, as Caird thinks, that nothing exists but selves 
and their states; what it really means is that everything is 
a self or subject from its own point of view, and an object 
from the point of view of another; or, in a word, every- 
thing is a subject and an object at the same time from 
different points of view. Again, every self itself can be 
the object of its own thought, that is, is a subject-object. 
Thus, everything is equal to a self, is equal to a subject 
plus its objects, the latter including the subject itself. This 
evidently shows that what really exists are not minds and 
8 Evolution of Theology in the Greck Philosophers, Vol. 1., p. 193. 
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their states, but minds and their objects. It may be ob- 
jected that if the whole is present undivided in each object, 
it is perfect, but our common experience shows that it is 
imperfect. But deeper consideration shows that every 
object is both perfect and imperfect from different points 
of view. An organic whole cannot be divided into parts 
such that each part is an isolated fragment, because in 
that case the whole will be only a mechanical aggregate of 
the parts, and need not be present in each of them. So 
that the relation between an organic whole and its parts 
must be such that the whole must be present in each part 
and each part must be present in the whole. Therefore, 
in so far as a part is merely a part, it must be limited and 
imperfect; but, again in so far as the whole exists in it, 
it must be unlimited and perfect. Or, in other words, 
each part is a centre in and through which the whole works 
and realises itself, just as each mental state is a centre in 
and through which the whole mind works and realises 
itself. 

McTaggart is more emphatic on this point: “We are 
forced back,” he observes, “to the conclusion that it is 
necessary that in some way or another the whole of the 
unity shall be in each individual, and that in no other way 
can the individuals have the requisite reality. Yet,.... 
to suppose that the unity exists in the individuals as is- 
olated is to destroy the unity. The unity must be com- 
pletely in each individual. Yet, it must also be the bond 
which unites them. How is this to be? How is it possible 
that the whole can be in each of its parts, and yet be the 
whole of which they are parts? The solution can only 
be found by the introduction of a new and higher idea. 
The conception which, according to Hegel, will overcome 
the difficulties of the category of Life, is that of a unity 
which is not only in the individuals, but also for the in- 
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dividuals. There is only one example of such a category 
known to us in experience, and that is a system of con- 
scious individuals. Thus the unity is at once the whole 
of which the individuals are parts, and also completely 
present in each individual—We may sum up the argument 
as follows:—The Absolute must be differentiated into 
persons, because no other differentiations have vitality to 
stand against a perfect unity, and because a unity which 
was undifferentiated would not exist.’” 

Panpsychism, therefore, is not an unnecessary or 
superfluous hypothesis, as Pringle-Pattison holds, but the 
most sound and satisfactory theory that has been formed 
by human thought for the explanation of nature. But to 
avoid misunderstanding we must hold, as I have said 
before, that panpsychism, when properly understood, is 
not the theory that teaches that everything has a self or 
soul connected with a body which is not itself a self or 
soul, but physical or non-spiritual in nature, but that 
everything is a self or soul, leaving no room for anything 
which may be called physical or non-spiritual; that every- 
thing may be a complex structure containing elements 
having different grades of spirituality, and that in this 
sense the central element which has a comparatively higher 
grade of spirituality may be called a soul in a restricted 
sense, while the other elements having lower grades of 
spirituality may be collectively called the body. Such a 
theory will give quite a new view of the universe; the 
universe will appear, not as a collection of things, some of 
which are spiritual, and some non-spiritual or physical, i. 
e., wholly distinct from and opposite to the spiritual—some 
are souls or selves and some are bodies—but as a system 
or whole of selves or spirits possessing, of course, different 


9 Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, pp. 13-17; for a fuller statement of this 
point see the whole first chapter of this book. A closely analogous view is set 
forth by Dr. A. B. Taylor in his Elements of Metaphysics, Bk. III, Ch. II. 
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grades of spirituality, or manifesting themselves in such 
widely diversified ways that they appear to us to have 
widely different grades of spirituality. But, still, every- 
thing is a person, that is, possesses self-consciousness and 
will, knowing the world and acting and reacting upon it 
from its unique point of view. Thus panpsychism does 
not abolish the environment or the medium through which 
the self may act and react upon another self, but simply 
emphasises the fact that the environment or the medium 
is not something absolutely distinct from, and opposite in 
nature to, the self, but is itself a kind of self, though pos- 
sessing a far lewer grade of spirituality. 


A. K. Mayumpar. 





RELATIVITY IN LOGIC 


NE of the most interesting suggestions made in con- 

nection with modern symbolic logic has been put for- 

ward by Prof. C I. Lewis. For him, there is not one but 

many possible systems of logic, each valid within its own 

domain. A somewhat similar attitude towards logic, 

though based on different grounds, has been expressed by 
Santayana in his recent Realms of Essence. 

It is by the discussion of the primitive ideas of (1) im- 
plication and (2) truth and falsity that I shall try to show 
some grounds for this contention. In the first part of the 
paper a distinction between two fundamental types of logics 
will be made. In the second part the necessity for a propo- 
sitional analysis of logic will be discussed, and a justification 
for the generalization of the concepts proposition and truth 
and falsity will be advanced. In the third part a schema 
will be presented for the ready apprehension of the nature 
of one of the logics discussed in part one, and a wide varia- 
tion in the interpretation of the kind of implication that it 
employs will be there indicated. 


I 


In his discussion of the logic of internal and external 
relations,’ G. E. Moore made a distinction between an in- 
ternal and necessary connection, and an external or factual 
one, using the term “entails” to express the former, and 


es Cf. “External and Internal Relations” in Arist. Soc. Proc., 1919-20, 
p. 53. 
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“implies” to express the latter. “The distinction had already 
been recognized by Whitehead and Russell in the first edi- 
tion of their work (Principia Mathematica) though a dis- 
tinction in terminology was not made. It is there said’ that 
the assertion sign before the propositions is required “for 
distinguishing a complete proposition which we assert, from 
any subordinate propositions contained in it but not as- 
serted.”” It was only the asserted propositions which were 
said to be true and certifiable on logical grounds alone. Us- 
ing Moore’s terms we shall say that the asserted propo- 
sitions involve an entailment, while those propositions which 
are only “considered” involve an implication. 

Such a distinction between implication and entailment 
is not on all fours with a distinction between contingent 
and necessary relations. Though the considered proposi- 
tions involve an empirical connection between the constitu- 
ents, each of which must be known separately and extra- 
logically, while the asserted propositions depend on no 
empirical data for their validity, both may be necessary. 
When a proposition is asserted, an entailment is used to 
connect truth-value or truth-functions® which are in some 
sense interdependent; when considered, an implication is 
used to connect entities which may be interdependent. 
Though one might not be able to say in any given situation 
whether it contained a necessary relation, such empirical 
data are indifferent to its presence. Such a relation might 
be represented by what Prof Lewis calls a strict implica- 


tion* and when employed in a logic would itself have to 


2p. 8. 

8 A truth function is a function of propositions whose truth or falsity de- 
pends only upon the truth or falsity of the constituent propositions. (Prin. 
Math., p. 8.) Thus ‘P and Q’ is a truth function of P and of Q, and is true 
if both are true, and false otherwise. ‘P or Q’ is true if either P is true or 
Q is true and is false otherwise. Thé truth-value of a proposition is defined 
(p. 7) as truth if the proposition is true and falsehood otherwise. 

4 Survey of Symbolic Logic, p. 293. 

The truth-value of a proposition is defined in the Principia (p. 7) as 
truth if the proposition is true and falsehood otherwise. 
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be distinguished from strict entailment. Though both ex- 
pressed necessary connections it would be only the latter 
which would be treated in a strictly formal logic, and 
asserted without recourse to experience or extra-logical 
knowledge. There are thus four ideas to be distinguished : 
(1) implication or a correlation between independent en- 
tities; (2) entailment, or a correlation between truth 
values or truth functions to yield a tautology; (3) strict 
implication, or a necessary factual correlation between 
entities; and (4) strict entailment, or a necessary correla- 
tion between truth functions,” to yield tautologies. 

As has been pointed out by Prof. Lewis,° the use of 
the term implication in sense (1) is somewhat strained. In 
ordinary parlance implication means ‘necessitates,’ denot- 
ing that “relation which is present when we ‘validly’ pass 
from one assertion, or set of assertions to another asser- 
tion, without any reference to additional ‘evidence’.” If it 
be true that there is a ‘proper’ meaning of the word, and 
that this is its proper meaning, then a symbolic logic which 
uses a different one, though it may be internally coherent, 
will not yield a criterion of ordinary inference.” If it 
achieved its theorems by the employment of postulated 
methods of substitution in the postulates or their deriva- 
tives, or by the consistent use of its arbitrary notion of 
inference on these postulates, it would be a system which 
would be unexceptional on its own grounds, but not neces- 
sarily applicable to what is usually considered as trains of 
reasoning. 

If it be recognized that a logical system need not have 


5 There is a further distinction between implication as functioning between 
individual elements and between classes or groups of them—the latter being 
a “formal” implication. The formal implication, however, is a derivative from 
(1) or (3) and throws no light on our discussion. 

6 Survey, p. 324. 

7 See also W. E. Johnson’s discussion of the meaning of the paradox that 
a false proposition implies any. Logic, Vol. 1, p. 45. 
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an application and that non-applicable systems are as much 
the logician’s study as the different possible geometries are 
the mathematician’s, it will soon be evident that there is 
more than one such system. However, just as non- 
Euclidean geometries are not distinguished from the Eu- 
clidean on the basis of their applicability or lack of appli- 
cability to our perceptual or physical space, the different 
systems of logic should be differentiated on some other 
ground than their possible application to our usual ‘legit- 
imate’ trains of reasoning. It should be indifferent to a 
logician whether his system can be used. The differentia- 
tion between the kinds of implications makes it possible to 
speak of “accidental” and “necessary” logics. It is to the 
former class that the system developed in the Principia 
belongs. It, like the other systems to be mentioned in part 
three, makes the assumption that a given proposition has 
properties which do not affect the properties of any other 
proposition. By following this idea through consistently 
Wittgenstein developed a metaphysics where “superstition 
was the belief in the causal nexus” and where any one 
fact ‘can either be the case or not be the case and every- 
thing else remain the same.” All relations for Wittgen- 
stein, apparently, are external and contingent. 

I have so far distinguished a correlation between 
facts, from a correlation between truth-values and/or 
truth-functions. I have pointed out the possibility of 
differences in the interpretation of implication, using the 
notions of necessity and contingency as fundamental, thus 
securing two types of logic—‘“‘necessary” and ‘‘accidental.” 
Lewis’ and MacColl’s systems are in the former class; the 
Principia is in the latter. No disparagement is involved 
in the distribution of the names. 

It has often been contended that strict entailment is 
simply formal implication or that it is identical with entail- 
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ment as employed in the Principia. If this be true, it 
would not involve the elimination of strict implication for 
there is a difference between a factual relation between 
independent elements and a factual relation between inter- 
dependent ones, and thus between material and strict im- 
plication. It would make the only difference between these 
logics consist in their applicational range—one applying to 
necessary facts, the other to contingent. 


II 


The systems of both Whitehead and Russell and of 
Lewis treat of (1) the truth and falsity of (2) propo- 
sitions and what is derived from propositions by a process 
of generalization. In Lewis’ system (as well as that of 
MacColl’s),° a third truth-value is introduced, that of im- 
possibility, which when combined with the other two gives 
an infinite number of possible truth-values. The acci- 
dental propositional logics, so far developed, all restrict 
themselves to only two truth-values, defined as mutually ex- 
clusive,” expressing the truth or falsity of any proposition 
treated. They are what C. S. Peirce would call dicho- 
tomic logics. 

There is no necessity for a systematic logic to restrict 
itself to two truth-values, or if only two are considered, 
to the two values, truth and falsity. Passing over the first 
point, which is one of the bases for the systems of MacColl 
and Lewis, and referring only to the two truth-values 
accepted in the other systems, it should be evident that 
any two properties defined as mutually exclusive would do 
just as well as truth and falsity, for the purposes of a 
symbolic logic. The truth that concerns logic is not the 


8 Symbolic Logic and its Applications, p. 6. 


®It is one of the paradoxes of modern logic that one of the exclusive 
classes may be contained in the other. 
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truth of its elements but the truth of a tautology. In a 
system where we dealt only with say, reality and non- 
existence, and where any of the four possible combinations 
of a real with a non-existent entity would itself be real or 
non-existent, a perfectly definite dichotomic logic in which 
these were tautologically correlated would be possible. The 
entailment of any of the entities by any of the others 
would of course make it possible to say, “it is true that 
such and such a connection holds.”” That statement would 
not be part of the connection any more than the assertion 
sign is part of what is asserted. Thus Russell in “Ap- 
pendix C” of the second edition of the Principia: “When 
we say that truth or falsehood is for logic the essential 
characteristic of propositions we must not be misunder- 
stood. It does not matter for mathematical logic, what 
constitutes truth or falsehood; all that matters is that they 
divide propositions into two classes according to certain 
rules.” “We are concerned only with those combina- 
tions of propositions which are true in virtue of the rules, 
whether their constituent propositions are true or false.”” 
Inasmuch as it doesn’t make any difference what consti- 
tutes truth and falsity, or what truth-value a constituent 
has, as long as there are two classes and tautologies are 
possible, one should be able to employ variable notions in- 
stead of constant ones for truth-value and truth-function. 
Accordingly, I shall substitute a variable for truth-value. 
and get property-value, which is a variable for the cate- 
gory in which every entity in the logic either is or is not. 
General logics may be distinguished in terms of the values 
they assign to this variable. In the same way, for truth- 
function, we substitute a variable and secure compound. 
A categorical value would be the value of any complex of 


10 p. 660. 
11 p. 661. 
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entities,” combined through the medium of logical con- 
stants alone, which value was a function of the property- 
values of its constituents. It is not necessary that a cate- 
gorical-value be of the same kind as the property-values 
(or their contradictories) of the constituents of the com- 
pound. Thus the combination of an impossible with a 
necessary entity might yield a compound whose categorical 
value was falsity. 

Truth and falsity have been considered as fundamental 
logical property-values primarily because the basic unit of 
language has been taken to be a proposition. Only propo- 
sitions are said to be true or false, and as the propositional 
analysis seems to make possible the clarification of mathe- 
matical concepts, which is the express purpose of a sym- 
bolic system, a true-false propositional logic was inevitable. 
But if a dichotomic or two-valued logic requires nothing 
more than two categories to distinguish its elements, the 
insistence on the propositions as the fundamental units 
should disappear with the denial of an exclusive interest 
in truth and falsity.* There must, of course, be proposi- 
tions of logic, for logic in one sense is a language, but 
these propositions of logic need not refer to propositions 
or only to certain characters of them. Logic might very 
well start with an analysis of the relations of essences to one 
another, and the different logics could be different tauto- 
logical dialectics of the realm of essence. A logic after all 
does not have to say, “if this is true, then tautologically 
that is true, but simply “if such and such, then tauto- 


logically such and such.” Statements of both kinds are — 


propositions of logic and have logical truth. The truth of 


correspondence, which may be said to be the character of a 
12] anticipate the substitution of “entity” for proposition to express the 
content of the system. 
13 This is not an insistence on a return to the Boole-Schroeder algebra but 
a plea for an analysis in terms of other entities than language or “thought” 
units. 
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non-logical proposition is only one of many properties that 
can be correlated in such logical propositions. We do 
have a habit of speaking of the “truth that this is such 
and such” but the distinction between the such and such, 
and the truth should be apparent. It is the such and such 
that should be emphasized and not the truth that it is a 
such and such though truth itself could be one of the such 
and suches. The fact of Washington’s crossing the Dela- 
ware which has nothing to do with correspondence, propo- 
sitions, judgment or assertion, excludes other facts. 
Though we may not be able to deal with it except in terms 
of a proposition, such an application should be irrelevant 
to a science interested in mapping out abstract possibilities. 
By holding to the proposition as the unit for logic, Witt- 
genstein was compelled to view it as a picture of facts, 
whose relation to them was unstatable. 

By substituting variables for truth-value, truth-func- 
tion and proposition, we secure property-value, compound 
categorical-value and elements. In accordance with the val- 
ues which any systems impose on these variable different 
specific applications of logic are secured. A general logic 
would be one of a group of logics with the same number of 
property-values and categorical values all of which were 
specific determinations of these variables. The Principia, 
insofar as one is interested in a two-valued logic, might 
still serve as a general form for the entire class of such 
logics, simply by ignoring the entire introduction. The 
Introduction would be an obiter dicta, expressing two 
logicians’ fancy. 


III 


Taking any two elements and two _ property-values, 
their combination yields four basic compounds. We re- 
strict ourselves to two elements for convenience’s sake, 
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though what is said of two will hold of any number. Two 
property-values only are dealt with, for that will be 
sufficient to illustrate the fact that a number of logics are 
possible. To enable a ready comparison with the Principia 
P and Q will be used to symbolize elements, and T and F 
the property-values, though as has been indicated, the 
elements need not be propositions, nor the values truth and 
falsity. The four compounds are: (1) both T and T; (2) 
and (3) one T and the other F; and (4) both F, expressed 
in the following table: 


r O Compounds 
T T P.® 

T F P.—Q 

F T —P.Q 

F F —P.—Q 


Thus when P is T, and Q is F, we have the compound 
P.—Q, with—Q as the negative of Q. (The dot represents 
conjunction.) By making selections from this set of four 
compounds sixteen combinations of compounds are pos- 
sible. Every logical combination of two elements, as well 
as each element individually, is expressed by one of the 
sixteen selections from this set. 

A much simpler way of building up these various com- 
pounds has been indicated by Prof. Sheffer.* He takes 
as a primitive idea ‘p is incompatible with q’ expressed as 
p/q. By substituting p for q, and q for p, we get p/p and 
q/q. Substituting either one of these or both for p or q 
in the primitive idea, we secure four compounds—illustrat- 
ing what is meant in the Principia by negation, implica- 
tion, disjunction and conjunction—p/p; p/(q/q); 
(p/p)/(q/q) and (p/q)/(p/q). By proper substitutions 
in these four all the compounds with p and q can be de- 
veloped, so that only one primitive idea and the principle 

14 Cf. Trans. Amer. Math. Soc., Vol. XIV, p. 481. 
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of substitution are necessary in order to secure all the 
compounds in that system. This method, though sym- 
bolically convenient, however, does not show clearly the 
interrelationship between the different compounds nor indi- 
cate the difference between implication and entailment; and 
as the purpose of this paper is exposition rather than the 
achievement of symbolic efficiency, I shall use a more 
cumbersome but psychologically more evident method.” 

We first assert all the four compounds disjunctively 
and deny in turn first, each one, then combinations of two, 
combinations of three and finally all, thus securing the 
following set. This is a schema which has been employed 
by Wittgenstein’® though some changes in the arrange- 
ment have been made to bring out the symmetry. 


TRUTH FUNCTION Denies 
(A) TTTT P.QvP-Qv-P.Qv-P.-Q (Z) 
(B) FTTT Pq 6 pq pq (O) 
(C) TFTT pq Pq = -p.-q (N) 
(D) TIFT pq _ p-q -p.-q (M) 
(E) TITTF pq p-q_ -pq (L) 
(F) FITF P-q = -p.g (K) 
(G) FFTT -P-q = -p.-q (J) 
(i) Fire p.-q -p.-q (1) 
(1) TFTF pq -p.q (H) 
(J) TTFF pq p-q (G) 
(K) TFFT pq -P.-q (F) 
(L) FFFT -p.-q (E) 
(M) FFTF -p.q (D) 
(N) FTFF p.-q (C) 
(O) TFFF pq (B) 
(Z) FFFF -(p.q).-(p.-q).-(-p.q).-(-p.-q) (A) 


15 Russell in the introduction to the second edition employs Sheffer’s stroke- 
function, but as the derivation of the various truth-functions from p/q was 
not made entirely clear, I have thought it best to state it explicitly. 

16 Cf, Tractatus, 5:101. 
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The definition of implication as employed in the Prin- 
cipia Mathematica is expressed by (C); material implica- 
tion being simply the statement that one or the other of 
the three compounds holds and that (N) or p.q fails. 
Whenever any set of compounds is contained‘in the others, 
the first is said to entail the others. Thus (J) which says 
that p holds is contained in (A), (D), and (E), so that p 
entils ‘por -p’, ‘q or -q’, ‘q implies p,’ and ‘p or q.’ As 
(J) contains (N), (O), and (Z), ‘p-q,’ ‘p.q,’ ‘p.-p,’ and 
‘g.-q’ entail p, and as it contains itself, p entails p. The 
propositions of this logic are thus seen to be tautologies, 
for the entailment unites a part of a disjunctive set with 
the whole of the set. Or more evidently, if the part be 
denied and its contradictory disjoined with the whole we get 
(A). Thus (J) entails (D); -J or G equals (-P.Q v 
-P. -Q) (1. e. not P) which when disjoined with (A), 
(D), or (E) is (A) or a redundant expression of it. 

If instead of taking (C) as our definition of implica- 
tion we had taken (B), in exchange for the paradoxes of 
the Principia where a false proposition implies any, and 
a true proposition is implied by any, (interpreted proposi- 
tionally), we would get: a false proposition implies and is 
implied by any; a true proposition implies and is implied 
only by a false proposition. The entailment is the relation 
of a truth-function with one which does not contain it, so 
that (J) entails (G), (L), (M) and (Z), i. e., p entails 
‘-p,’ ‘“-p.-q,’ “-p.q,’ “-p.q’ and ‘-q.q.’. The rule of inference 
in the system is: if p is true, and p implies q, then q is 
false. It is to be noted that the theorem: —(P entails 
—P) entails that —(P entails —P) entails (P entails 
—P), holds, which is to say that if any theorem in the 
system be denied then that denial entails that the denial 
entails the truth of the theorem. The logic is thus in- 
ternally coherent. 
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By varying the definition of implication fourteen sys- 
tems are possible. (A) or tautology is eliminated because 
it permits all connection and (Z) or contradiction because 
it permits none. Each of these systems is self-consistent 
and tautological and thus a “logic” being capable of state- 
ment in terms of variable elements and logical constants 
alone. Most of these systems will have no use, as they 
involve connections which are unfamiliar. In addition, all 
of these systems can be related to one another by means 
of a transformation formula, for what is implication in 
one of the systems is simply equivalence, disjunction, nega- 
tion, etc., in the other. (B) for example in system (C) is 
(-P v -Q). Which one should be taken as basic is a 
matter of extra-logical choice. 

Relativity in logic is thus seen to be relativity in nota- 
tion or in the definition of implication. The fact that the 
familiar laws of logic (contradiction, excluded middle, 
etc.) are invoked to permit the discrimination between 
elements, values, functions, etc., points to an absolute 
logic over and above the symbolic statements. One can 
never include in the system the principles of conditions 
which determine it. This is one of the real meanings of 


the theory of types,” and is as old as Aristotle. Relativity 
17 Cf. “The Theory of Types,’ Mind, July, 1928, p. 344. 
in logic does not mean, therefore, a Schillerian scepticism, 


but simply a freedom in choice of expression. 


CoNCLUSION 


Implication, when not defined as a necessary relation 
holding in any context, may be defined as any one of four- 
teen correlations between the members of two classes, or 
more accurately, between elements which have one or 
the other of two property-values. This takes care of the 
‘accidental’ logics only. Entailment functions between 
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part and whole. Truth and falsity are only two of an 
indefinite range of properties which can be employed, while 
the proposition is only one of an indefinite range of 
elements. A variation in the values for the implication, 
categorical-value, and property-value, gives a wide range 
of possible applied or general logics. A logic which in- 
cludes more than two properties may contain a two-valued 
logic. The Logic has an infinite number of elements 
capable of an infinite number of property-values. It can 
never be expressed. 


Pau. WEISss. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





























EGOISM 
I 


HEN Little Jack Horner gratuitously announced his 
goodness to the world at large; and when, too, the 
fictional ever-living Sir Willoughby Patternec straightened 
his whole figure to the erectness of the letter ‘I’ and shortly 
after unbent to allow his military letter I to take ‘a care- 
less glance at itself lounging idly and proudly at ease in 
the glass of his mind’; each, in his way, exemplified by his 
behaviour a deep-rooted, necessary and ineradicable human 
trait. 

To try and explain this trait by reference to biological 
necessity or to psychological tendency shows how inade- 
quate are the categories of any science, even when most 
widely and sympathetically interpreted, to the task of 
throwing light upon the complex workings of mind. And 
in the sequel it will be seen that only by taking into account 
the complete nature of man as an organic unity that defies 
abstraction except in the interim-stages of the progress of 
knowledge through the alternations of analysis and syn- 
thesis can we expect to find a solution to so deep a problem 
as that which is occasioned by the fundamental character- 
istics which in their developed form we call egoistic. 

We will approach the problem of egoism by considering 
some characteristics of child behaviour. It is sometimes 
said that children are egoists par excellence. This is only 
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so if the term is used in an extension by analogy beyond 
its proper meaning. Children behave as if they were 
egoists, but are not egoists. When an infant howls the 
house down or bangs on the table with its spoon it does 
so to attract attention to itself. Being unable to talk it 
uses signs other than language to convey its meaning. It 
is vital to it that its meaning be correctly understood, and 
it will continue to assert itself until this happens. By 
creating an intolerable situation it wins its way as the 
incidental outcome, it may be, of its elders’ effort to 
remedy the present discontents. Itself unhappy, it com- 
municates its unhappiness to others who are well able to 
look after themselves. They, by restoring their own hap- 
piness, restore that of the infant who could not do it it- 
self. I do not say that this analysis of an all too frequent 
event holds good of every instance. It manifestly does 
not. If it did it would reduce maternal solicitude, for ex- 
ample, to blameworthy egoism. But that it does sometimes 
so happen is sufficient for the argument. The infant gains 
its end by making itself a nuisance. It behaves like an 
egoist. But it would be as far-fetched as it would be un- 
warranted to attribute to the young child the least inkling 
of the true state of affairs. It so happens that the child 
profits by someone else’s effort to make the unbearable 
bearable. It also so happens that the child was itself 
responsible for making things unbearable. But the child 
did not do this purposely, of malice prepense. But finding 
its cries successful, it cries again next time; yet it is 
still unaware of the cunning which some psychologists 
place to its credit. It has no more foreseen the end and 
devised a means than has the animal whose coat turns to 
protective white in winter. We say that it changes its 
coat, but we know better. 


The child is not an egoist because it is not a self. Its 
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activities are sporadic and impulsive. It has no organized 
interests, as William James puts it. It is without a will. 
Egoism is constituted by the attitudes or dispositions 
which have as their conscious end the advantage of the 
personal self. What exactly, then, is “the problem of 
egoism,” as Meinong has called it? Briefly it may be put 
in the form of a question, How does it come about that 
one and the same self, that regulates its separate interests 
also subordinates its self-interest to that of an alter? Or 
slightly otherwise, how explain the egoistic and the altru- 
istic tendencies or dispositions within one and the same 
self? The problem has a long history, (as old as the book 
of Job, says Ward,) into which it is needless and impos- 
sible to enter. But we cannot afford to neglect Plato’s 
Republic, as it bears directly upon the subject. I suppose 
that no one who has studied the Republic seriously has not 
at some time or other doubted the soundness of the con- 
ception of the state as a sort of self writ large. Now 
the procedure seems defensible, now indefensible. At one 
moment the parallel appears to hold good, at another we 
doubt its validity. It is not until we recognise two dif- 
ferent ways of regarding the self that we can put our 
finger on the spot and account for our previous distrust. 
From the objective standpoint the parallel is obvious, ‘for 
the State is accorded predominance over members whose 
respective interests have to be organized to promote its 
own, just as the self-interest of the individual is held to 
be sovereign over its several impulses and desires. But 
from the subjective standpoint of psychology there is, 
strictly speaking, no such parallelism at all. Here there 
are no lesser selves within a greater self: it is one and the 
same self, that regulates its separate interests and also 
subordinates its self-interest.’”” 

1Cf. J. Ward, Psychological Principles, p. 393. 
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We find it difficult to conceive of conflict within a 
harmonious, organized whole, because the mutual depend- 
ence of the constituent elements contradicts the idea of 
antagonism. Yet experience shows us that, however 
strong and compelling the evidence is for regarding the 
self as a unity, there is conflict. This conflict may take 
two distinct forms. In an ideally perfect self all would be 
harmonious and its activities would issue as the self- 
consistent manifestations of this harmony. But within 
the most perfect finite self, as we know it, there is contra- 
diction. Conflict of motives is one form of self-contradic- 
tion. We cannot escape the intellectually unsatisfactory 
existence of opposition of duties. We are forced to admit 
that choice may sometimes lie between two actions, both 
of which are right and the motives good. Here, if any- 
where, we do seem to be face to face with a fundamental 
self-contradiction that reason cannot comfortably accept. 
The other form that conflict may assume is that between 
impulses and desires that constitute warring elements 
against the organized fortification of the self, and the 
self so organized. To use an illustration where illustra- 
tions are dangerous, the first kind of conflict is civil war, 
the second just war. And yet, in another sense of the 
term self, both are forms of civil war, for our impulses 
and desires are ours and no one else’s. From the sub- 
jective point of view, referred to above, the self is used 
in this wide sense of including all that belongs to it; from 
the objective standpoint the self is the organized self 
thought of as separate from the hitherto refractory im- 
pulsive tendencies that have not been subdued. 

In considering egoism and altruism, with no reference 
to ethical aspects, from the subjective standpoint of psy- 
chology, we are dealing with the self that is already an 
organized personal self characterized by unity and con- 
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tinuity. And we have said that egoism is constituted by 
the attitudes or dispositions which have as their conscious 
end the advantage of the personal self; and that altruism 
consciously aims at the advantage of an alter. The “ prob- 
lem of egoism” is the reconciliation of these dispositions 
with one another within the single system that we have 
called the personal self. Is the need for reconciliation real 
or apparent? This depends upon our answer to the fur- 
ther question, Is the contradiction real or apparent? 
Conceive for a moment a universe of finite selves each 
having as his conscious end his own personal advantage. 
Are we necessarily faced with a world of human beasts 
like the Yahoos discovered by Gulliver; by a_ world 
of hedge-hogs who do not even huddie for warmth; or 
even a world in which eudaemonistic shrewdness guides 
the refined cunning of men who are familiar with life and 
happy if they can act morally without being moral? Con- 
ceive, on the other hand, a universe of finite personal selves 
dominated solely by altruism. Would it be a vast unshake- 
able League of Nations or would it, not more likely be 
typified by the two tennis players in Punch who, each 
remarking, “Your point, I think,’ proceed to smash up 
net, racquets and heads in a self-effacing effort to cede 
the point?’ Is a world of altruists any more conceivable 
than one of egoists? There must be give and take, and 
in the réle of givers we are altruists, egoists in that of 
takers. “Mutual dependence”—to return to James Ward 
—‘more or less intimate is indeed universal, and to the 
extent of this dependence Ego has always an interest in 
Alter. Any action consequent on such dependence is how- 


2“Since the absolute ethic postulates an altruism which knows no limits 
and thus from its very nature would lead us toa type of self-sacriflce that would 
eventually make impossible either existence or action, it must come to a clear 
and decisive agreement with reality as to how far self-sacrifice shall have its 
own way, and how far the minimum of compromise demanded for the con- 
tinuation of existence and action shall have a say in the matter.” (Albert 
Schweitzer, Civilisation and Ethics, p. 161.) 
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ever, obviously egoistic, implicitly or explicitly. Can we, 
without assuming a breach of continuity, imagine this 
limit to be transcended?” We are back at a restatement 
of our problem. In one sense, as Ward has pointed out, 
all conduct is egoistic. Nevertheless some lines of conduct 
have long and generally been classed as selfish, others 
as unselfish, and yet others as neutral. Now whether or 
no all these lines of conduct be termed egoistic, there is a 
specific sense in which selfish is distinguished from unsel- 
fish. We thus must distinguish between the generic and 
the specific meanings of the term egoistic. All human 
conduct belongs to the genus egoistic conduct; within the 
genus are two species, egoistic conduct and altruistic con- 
duct. But the term egoistic conduct has not the same 
connotation in the genus.as it possesses in the species. It 
is unfortunate that verbal identity has concealed a real 
distinction. In the generic sense all conduct is egoistic be- 
cause all value implies a valuing subject or Ego. Spe- 
cifically, egoistic conduct is that which consciously aims 
at the advantage of the personal self. If this be so, then 
psychology alone can give no account of the way in which 
the egoistic limit is transcended, for deliberation about 
ends implies evaluation. The valuing subject or Ego may 
be considered psychologically; the process of evaluation, 
its origin, nature and development, may also be an object 
of psychological investigation. But attribution or appre- 
hension of values lies beyond its scope. 


It would be irrelevant to our discussion to open up the 
vexed question of moral standards, or moral standard,— 
absolute or relative? It is sufficient for our purpose to 
concede that society and ‘morals’, having arisen and ad- 
vanced together, stand in a relation of mutual dependence. 
The main point is that if we are ever to begin to under- 
stand egoistic and altruistic conduct, we must look beyond 
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the early stages of individual development to the time 
when tendencies or potentialities have begun to work 
themselves out towards the realization of the self. 

As an illustration of the error to be avoided we may 
take McDougall’s account of egoism, and show how it 
is inadequate because it relies too largely upon a method 
of explanation which, by moving forward from the simple 
to the complex, seeks to throw light upon the more fully 
developed by reference to the less fully developed which, 
as being more simple, is thought to be more easily appre- 
hended. Among the instincts McDougall places those of 
self-assertion (or self-display) and self-abasement (or 
subjection ), which he classes as primary. These he hopes 
to have proved to have a place in the native constitution 
of the human mind. Proof, of course, must vary in its 
nature according to the character of the matter with which 
it deals. We do not look for mathematical demonstration 
in history, and proof within the sphere of an empirical 
science like psychology can do no more than take the form 
of inductive generalization based upon examination of 
numerous and diverse instances. This is McDougall’s meth- 
od. By showing cases in which this or that tendency is 
revealed he establishes the generalization. The generaliza- 
tion can never be more than a generalization; enumerative 
propositions can never be characterized by universality and 
necessity. But let us grant him to have shown these 
instincts to have a place in the native constitution of the 
human mind, remembering, at the same time, Kant’s stric- 
ture upon a School of Philosophy which laid great store, 
complete store, by “the natural constitution of the human 
mind.” ‘To say that some superior being had already 
wisely implanted within us such concepts and _ principles 
means subverting philosophy altogether.’* Has this con- 

3 Reflexion, 1772. Quoted by Ward, Study of Kant, p. 42. 
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cession given us any help in solving our problem? All 
that we are told is that there are certain innate tendencies 
to action and that the particular nature of the activity will 
be determined, among other things, by the nature of the 
situation that evokes the response. Given certain condi- 
tions the emotion of elation, which is interpreted as the 
sign of the instinct of self-assertion, is felt; given certain 
other conditions and the emotion is that of subjection, the 
sign of the instinct of self-abasement. Let it not be 
thought that self-abasement lies at the roots of altruism. 
“All altruistic conduct has its roots and origin in the ma- 
ternal instinct.”* Perhaps I am prejudiced by my sex, 
but the unconvincing lengths to which McDougall is led 
to support his theory compel me to suspect the worst.° 
When facts get mutilated like the victims of Procrustes to 
fit the hypothesis-bed, Reason allies itself to the Oxford 
Professor who retorted against the argument that a par- 
ticular theory was held because it gave intellectual satis- 
faction, that he would rather be intellectually dissatisfied 
than—stuffed! If we look closer at McDougall’s account 
of the matter we find ourselves confronted with an array 
of examples, instances of these instincts. See how the 
peacock, symbol of pride, spreads its tail; how the pouter- 
pigeon displays its chest ; how the child cries, “watch me!” 
On the other hand see how the dog slinks crestfallen with 
his tail between his legs; see how—but no, McDougall has 
run out of instances after expanding his first to a pictur- 
esque paragraph. It would appear that pigeons and peacocks 


are self-assertive and that dogs are self-abased, when the 


4 William McDougall, Soc. Psych., p. 204. 


5“This primary (the tender) emotion has been very generally ignored by 
the philosophers and psychologists; that is, perhaps, to be explained by the fact 
that this instinct (the parental) and its emotion are in the main decidedly 
weaker in men than in women, and in some men, perhaps, altogether lacking. 
We may even surmise that the philosophers as a class are men among whom 
this defect of native endowment is relatively common.” Jbid., p. 68 f. A weak 
and unconvincing surmise. 
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environmental conditions are conductive, and that their be- 
haviour on all other occasions is such as to call forth no 
comment from the human observer. Have all animals, 
including man, all the instincts? Who can say? William 
James found nineteen, Trotter can only discover four. 
Can we really attach meaning to statements that go beyond 
the bare announcement that men and animals are capable 
of acting successfully in situations of which they have 
had no previous personal experience or warning? Accept- 
ing then the indisputable fact, undisputed by the most 
anti-intellectualist psychology extant, that man’s conduct 
is a complexity in which reason plays a part, (what part is 
the matter of dispute,) in which egoism and altruism are 
fundamental contributing and characterizing elements, we 
will make a fresh approach to the problem that is still 
baffling us. 


II 


Let us now look at the problem in the dry light of 
reason, taking Aristotle as our guide. In the ninth book 
of the Ethics, chapter eight, he broaches the question of 
MiAavtia, or self-love. Plato, it will be remembered, in 
the Republic fails to recognize the social nature of Justice 
by making it essentially a relation within the self. Hence, 
the unconvincing quality of the parallel between the self 
and the state. ‘Self-relation’ says Aristotle, is not an ac- 
curate phrase. In effect, criticizing Plato’s view, he ad- 
mits that “by a metaphor we may say that there is justice 
—not between a man and himself but between two parts 
of him.’* Notwithstanding this, he falls into much the 
same language when he himself comes to the question of 
self-love. It is unfortunate that supple thought must 
wear the straightjacket of language; it becomes a Disraeli- 
6 1138b. 5-7. 
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blunder to mistake the shape of the jacket for the form of 
the contents. What do we enjoy when we enjoy a concert— 
what when we enjoy ourselves? How do we love our 
neighbour as ourselves? Aristotle falls into the same lan- 
guage; he cannot help himself. Does he fall into the same 
error? Friendship, he says, is characterized by disin- 
terestedness and sympathy, and these are said to char- 
acterize the good man’s relation to himself. He wishes 
and does the best for the intellectual element in him; he 
has most harmony with himself at a given moment; he 
has the most constancy from moment to moment. “It is 
because these relations exist within himself and because 
his friend is to him another self, that friendship is thought 
to possess these characteristics. Aristotle’s theory here is 
an attempt to break down the antithesis between egoism 
and altruism by showing that the egoism of a good man 
has just the same characteristics as altruism.’” Aristotle 
guards against the imputation that the self contains in any 
way static elements one of which sympathizes with or 
takes an interest in the other, by suggesting that the seli 
is not a static thing but capable of indefinite extension,—a 
conception, we may note in passing, that finds favour with 
William James. “A man’s ME, in its widest possible 
sense, is the sum total of all that he can call his, not only 
his body and his psychic powers, but his clothes and his 
house, his wife and children, his ancestors and friends, his 
reputation and works, his land and horses, and yacht and 
bank account.”* A man may extend his interests so as to 
include the welfare of others as a direct object of interest 
like his own. But only the good man can do this. Usually 
the people who are reproached with self-love are those who 
take more than their due of money, honour, bodily pleas- 


7W. D. Ross, Aristotle, p. 231. 
8 Text Book of Psychology, p. 177. 
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ures and those things that are competed for or fought 
about. But there is another form of self-love that ought 
to be encouraged with praise. It is the self-love of the 
good man who treats himself as he would his best friend. 
When a man has acted under the guidance of his reason 
he is thought to have done the deed himself, and of his 
own will. It is plain, then, that this part of our self is 
most truly our self, and that the good man more than any 
other loves this part of himself. He, then, more than any 
other, will be self-loving, in another sense than a man 
whom he reproaches as self-loving, differing from him by 
all the difference that exists between living according to 
reason and living according to passion, between desiring 
what is noble and desiring what appears to be profitable. 
The good man ought to be self-loving, for by doing what 
is noble he will at once benefit himself and assist others: 
but the bad man ought not; for he will injure both himself 
and his neighbours by following passions that are not 
good. Thus with the bad man there is a discrepancy be- 
tween what he ought to do and what he does; but with 
the good man what he ought to do is what he does; for 
reason always chooses that which is best for itself; and 
the good man obeys the voice of reason.° 

In this brief statement, mainly in his own words, we 
see how apparent is Aristotle’s intellectualism. Reason is 
the most authoritative element in man, that which is most 
truly himself, that which the good man in acts of self- 
sacrifice is satisfying. The argument condenses down to 
this: If I aim at the good, and the good includes the good 
of others as well as my own good, then my egoism has the 
characteristics of altruism. Only in the good man, the 
man who obeys the voice of reason, is the reconciliation 


effected. 


9 Cf. Aristotle, Nic. Eth. IX, viii. I am indebted to W. D. Ross for the 
outlines of this re-statement. 
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While recognizing grave difficulties in the details of 
this account, I believe that Aristotle is on fundamentally 
right lines. His position needs expanding and modifying, 
no doubt, but it is along these lines of interpretation that 
the problem is alone soluble. We have defined egoism as 
that system of dispositions or attitudes that have as their 
conscious end the advantage of the personal self; altruism 
has as its conscious end the advantage of others. This 
presupposes a personal self, conscious of its activities, and 
consciously purposeful in behaviour; egoism and altruism, 
in short, only appear as characteristics of a relatively 
highly developed self, at the level of the gEtc, as Aristotle 
would put it, of the formed character. “It is certain,” as 
Albert Schweitzer says, “that the origin of Ethics is, 
somehow or other, concerned with the fact that something 
which is instinctively contained in our will-to-live is taken 
up and developed in intellectual fashion. But the great 
question is what this ultimate and supremely original part 
of our instinct-complex may be, which is developed by 
reflection until it reaches far over everything merely in- 
stinctive, and in what way the process goes on.” That 
the ethical element has been declared to be merely a de- 
veloped herd-mentality shows that the question of the rela- 
tion of instinct and ethical reflection in ethics has not been 
probed to its foundations. ‘When Nature desires to form 
a perfect society in the animal kingdom she does not appeal 
to ethics, but endows the separate individuals, e. g. bees or 
ants, with instincts by virtue of which they renounce all 
real individuality in favour of the community. Ethics, 
however, is activity of the whole complex based on free 
reflection, which in addition is directed not only towards 
individuals of the same species, but towards all living be- 
ings in general. . . The passing over of egoism into 
altruism is inexplicable in any complete fashion if one 
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transfers the occurrence from the individual to the spe- 
cies... Real ethical altruism cannot be explained in this 
way. We may hang the fruits of ethics on the bush of 
social impulse, but it is not this bush which really bears 
them.’”° The reaction against an intellectualistic account 
of human behaviour and conduct has brought us to an 
impasse by stating our problem in an insoluble form. We 
cannot, except by metaphorical extension of the term, call 
animals egoistic. They may behave like egoists, but they 
are not egoists. Egoism is uniquely a characteristic of 
human beings, and reason being the differentia that dis- 
tinguishes man from the other animals, any theory that 
grants an authoritative place to reason has at least an a 
priori claim to probability. This, of course, it must justify 
on other grounds. 

It is precisely because reason tells me that my neigh- 
bour’s good should be promoted without reference to my 
own personal advantage that I seek to make this possible. 
Also, I see my neighbour’s good as immediately and di- 
rectly as I see my own. Furthermore, it is because I 
sympathize with his good that reason approves of my con- 
tributing towards its realization, for unless I identified his 
good with my own (and this is only possible if I am what 
Aristotle calls ‘a good man’), I should not deem his good 
to be something that should be promoted for its own sake. 
It is just this disinterested promotion of another’s good 
that I myself find good. Yet my good and the good of 
others, i. e. the good of society, will only harmonise in an 
ideally perfect universe. Such a universe is, however, 
not acceptable to reason, for our mental constitution is 
such as to find its satisfaction in the continual resolution 


of conflicts which in its turn creates fresh conflicts." But 
10 Albert Schweitzer, Civilisation and Ethics, pp. 158-9. 
11 Cf, William Hamilton, First Lecture in Metaphysics. “The last worst 
calamity that could befall man, as he is at present constituted, would be that 
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since reason provides an antinomy by seeking to establish 
a state of affairs that would mean its own destruction, 
harmony of interests, resolution of contradictions and 
elimination of conflict is not an inconceivable idea. For 
just as it would be foolish to speculate upon the effects of 
a world in which the grass were red without taking the 
possibility of adaptation into account, so the present con- 
ditions over which reason reigns cannot be thought of as 
changing radically independently of change in the nature 
of reason itself. What, if this be so, becomes of the 
rationality of the universe? To this question a further one 
may be asked in answer: What is meant by calling the 
universe rational? If, with Bradley, we make the absence 
of internal contradiction the criterion of reality, then we 
are forced into concluding that the universe, as known, 
does not give us a true picture, or an accurate representa- 
tion, of its intrinsic nature. But the term intrinsic in this 
application is ambiguous. If a distinction is to be main- 
tained between ‘the universe as known’ and ‘the intrinsic 
nature of the universe,’ then the term becomes equivalent 
to ‘independent of a knowing mind.’ But mind is but 
one element among many that falls within the universe and 
cannot, therefore, be set over against that of which it is 
an integral and inexpugnable” constituent. To think of 
the universe, then, as independent of mind leads to such 
philosophical monstrosities as Kant’s Ding an sich, Brad- 
ley’s Absolute, or Spencer’s ‘Unknowable’—all of which 
themselves involve internal contradiction by tacitly imply- 


full and final possession of speculative truth, which he now vainly anticipates 
as the consummation of his intellectual happiness . . . and the man who 
first declared that he was not a codos, Or possessor, but a piAdoodgos, Or seeker 
of truth, at once announced the true end of human speculation and embodied 
it in a significant name.” 

Numerous other instances of a like nature occur throughout the history of 
philosophy. 

12T use this word for want of a better. The meaning is exactly expressed 
by the German unabweisbar. 
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ing that at least we know so much about them as to be 
able to characterize them as unknowable. But if, on the 
other hand, we start with a universe, one of whose essen- 
tial attributes is that of being known (that it is not known 
fully or is ‘known wrongly’ does not affect the argument ) 
then we are immediately confronted by all the contradic- 
tions in face of which reality is arraigned by Bradley 
and convicted of appearance. Are we then to acquiesce 
in a universe that reason finds to be riddled with contradic- 
tions? Such acceptance is alien from reason; and herein 
lies the paradox, that it cannot come to rest in that which 
it is continually bringing into being; in trying to resolve 
it merely aggravates what Ward has happily phrased as 
“the appalling amount of mutual implication (which) there 
is among our ultimate notions.’”’* Metaphysical specula- 
tion is the product of mental development after it has 
reached a stage very distant from its primitive beginning, 
and the difficulties that have arisen and multiplied in num- 
ber and complexity pari passu with the emergence and 
growth of reason seemingly grow more insuperable the 
more reason tries to cope with them. 

Considerations of this kind throw light upon our con- 
tention that egoism is a human prerogative, unshared by 
the rest of the animal kingdom, for the discrepancies that 
set a gulf between altruistic and egoistic conduct are the 
results of thought discrimination made by reason in its 
effort to satisfy its own self-propounded inquiries. 

The universe is first and foremost a sphere of action 
and only secondarily a sphere of thought. The motor 
mechanism which man and beast alike possess provides the 
fundamentally necessary means for maintaining existence 
independently of consciously self-initiated schemes. The 


promptings that lead to successful reaction or adaptation 


13 Essays in Philosophy, Essay III, “The Difficulties of Philosophy,” p. 
147. 
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are either reflex or instinctive and in the first case always, 
in the second more often than not, uncontrolled and un- 
controllable by the organism’s own higher centres. Re- 
sponses to environmental stimuli take the form of action 
which will bring about material change conducive to the 
well-being of the organism. But of what constitutes this 
well-being or of the means by which it is effected the 
organism has no idea. Its reactions are not consciously 
purposive although they may have a teleological signifi- 
cance. Perceptual thought, too, is primarily subservient 
to action, and such epithets as intelligent and sagacious 
when applied to animals refer to behaviour. At the stage 
of intellection the course of thought, that even here would 
normally issue in action, may be arrested; and with this 
control by the higher centres come the inherent contradic- 
tions of reason. Below, (and possibly at), the level of 
perceptual thought there is no antithesis of egoism and 
altruism: it comes into being as a sophistication of reason 
at the higher reaches of conceptual thinking. 

If, now, I were simply called upon to act in a situation 
that left no ‘breathing space’ between thought and action, 
my behaviour would take one of two forms; either it 
would be determined by instinct, (reflex action may be 
neglected in this context), or it would flash out as a 
reasoned response representing previous experience and 
thought about a similar situation. These two modes of 
response, quick-witted action on the one side, and im- 
pulsive on the other, must not be confused. But a ‘light- 
ning response’ of reason is only a particular and rare form 
of all reasoned behaviour and may be as truly egoistic or 
altruistic as the most deliberate planning. This being so, 
we need consider only those instances in which there is a 
determinable hiatus between thought and action, for here, 
better than in those cases where thought and action show 
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unbroken continuity, is the antithesis most clearly dis- 
cernible. 

But before this can be done it remains to insist upon 
the rational basis of society, taking the term in the wide 
sense of a class or class of classes of human beings irre- 
spective of the specific purpose, method and degree of 
organization. The word basis is used advisedly for ration- 
ality is not a logical accident. No greater set-back has 
been given to social psychology or sociology than the con- 
temporary pernicious doctrine which emphasises a radical 
resemblance between a group of animals and a group of 
men. A herd of buffaloes, a school of herrings, a hive of 
bees or a pack of wolves bears not the slightest relationship 
to the most primitive group of wildest savages. Starting 
from the defensible premise that an animal group is homo- 
logous* with a human group, it is first argued question- 
ably that they are analogous, and thence illegitimately to 
an identity of their essential elements. Such is the result 
of a biased adherence to the biological continuity of or- 
ganic development and the consequent primacy accorded 
to genetic psychology, to the dangers of which reference 
has already been made. Genetic method puts its trust in 
being able to start from the beginning, but, as Ward has 
pointed out, this is not always possible or advisable.” And 
in this instance we must start from where we are, i. e. in 
medius rebus. Fortunately we can do so without having 
to face the crucial question when and how reason, the 
distinguishing mark of the human mind, made its appear- 


14 The term is used here in a sense borrowed from physiology to express 
similarity of structure in contrast to similarity of function (analogous). 


15 “ ‘Begin at the beginning’ is a sound but commonplace maxim; and if 
it should be respected anywhere, it should—many think—be respected by phi- 
losophers. . . . In philosophy, however, this maxim is one—as it seems to 
me—that we can never observe; and the failure of all the many attempts to 
conform to it that have hitherto been made is strong presumptive evidence 
against all methods in philosophy that purport to be primarily direct and con- 
structive.” Essays in Philosophy, Essay IX, “In the Beginning o press. 
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ance, for, in the first place its determination is irrelevant 
to our topic, and in the second place, should it still be 
charged against us that we are shirking the issue, it is 
not too much to suppose that by starting from what is best 
known to us, notiora nobis, we may incidentally shed light 
on a problem which has defied solution from the other end. 

Space does not permit to show in detail how reason is 
wrought into the very fabric of society, and our subse- 
quent argument will assume that, granted all the primitive 
elements — instinctive, impulsive, non-rational — that in 
varying degrees and stages of modification, remain basic 
and common to animals and men and groups of both, 
human society manifests over and above them all a unique 
character that springs from the human possession of rea- 
son. Indeed, disbelief of this is as fallacious as the popu- 
lar conviction which derives ultimately from the same 
source, that a man shows his true colours when drunk, 
i. e. when his critical faculties are numbed, when, in other 
words, his reason which, as Aristotle points out, is that 
part of a man which is most truly himself has been tem- 
porarily dethroned. The uncontrolled impulses, instincts 
and animal desires that then assert themselves are no more 
the man himself than is the unconscious ground-swell of 
unresolved complexes and repressions, all of which go to 
his making but are far from constituting his real nature. 

In accordance with this conception of society we will 
start from the conditions as we find them and see whether 
the problem of egoism becomes less acute. In all my ac- 
tions and in all my deliberations I find myself in situations 
of varying degrees of complexity that have come to be 
partly through my own initiative and largely through cir- 
cumstances outside my power. I am thus compelled to 
make decisions upon courses of conduct in cases where 
the reasons for the different lines of action lie to a great 
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extent, sometimes wholly, outside my making or control, 
and I am left at the mercy of events within which the 
infinite ramifications of cause and effect in the unpredict- 
able sphere of human freedom have created irreconcilable 
alternatives. This irreconcilability has arisen out of the 
nature of reason itself and reason in its turn again is com- 
pelled to restore a harmony. It may find this theoretically 
achievable by means of abstract thinking and by working 
back upon itself to a consideration of conditions that are 
now beyond change but not denied to thought. Such a 
reconciliation cannot have more than a metaphysical value 
and affords usually but a scanty clue to its practical reali- 
zation. Now if' society is to maintain its stability and 
effectiveness, the antagonism between the conceptions of 
egoism and altruism, like the many contradictions of rea- 
son of which it is one, calls for a practical as well as 
for a theoretical sclution. And as this antagonism springs 
from the very nature of man in his social relationships. 
we must look here for a way of mediation. 

Strictly speaking egoism and altruism are attributes 
of character and not of isolated actions, although it is true 
that, as each action issues from and is an index to char- 
acter it to some extent carries one or the other of these 
qualifications. Whether an isolated deliberate action em- 
bodies principles of conduct or is an ad hoc measure makes 
no difference, for in either case it reflects the character of 
the agent. But it must be remembered that only in so 
far as there is an informing principle to give consistency 
to the actions which are its particular manifestations can 
there be a moral standard, and that it is this self- 
consistency that differentiates moral from casuistic con- 
duct. 

Now character in an individual stands for a fixity of 
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principle that harmonizes the separate purposes of the 
heterogeneous constituents. This points to a final cause as 
being the unifying principle of society, and without stay- 
ing to determine its exact nature, we shall call it ‘the good.’ 
We have thus been led round to the position that was 
adumbrated earlier, viz. that the reconciliation between 
egoism and altruism depends upon the harmonisation of 
individual goods with the good of society. It was said 
then that I see the good of society as immediately and 
directly as I see my own, and, it must be added, when 
reason tells me that it is a good thing to promote the good 
of society, I see immediately that it is my duty to do so, 
for the essence of duty is that a thing should be done 
simply because reason approves it.’® 

Altruism, therefore, like egoism has the approval of 
reason; and reason, inasmuch as it sees the good of others 
as immediately as it sees its own, appears to be divided 
against itself as an advocate of incompatible actions. And 
yet, on the other hand, it exhibits in its ‘harmonizing’ 
aspect a unity of conception in regard to and in spite of 
what, because imperfectly known, appear to be disharmo- 
nious and disparate facts. 


16 Cf. Hastings Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 41. 

It is just “the immediacy with which a conception of a thing as rational 
acts upon the will” that is challenged by those who relegate Reason to the task 
of directing pre-existing desires. They cannot agree that “the mere fact of a 
thing being irrational and as it should not be is a sufficient reason to a rational 
being for wanting to put it right.” 


Cuares M. ATTLEE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 









































THE FOUNDATIONS OF ADLER’S ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


I 


R. FELIX ADLER is, unquestionably, one of the 

leading ethical and religious teachers in America. He 
has founded and developed an ethico-religious organization 
which has achieved a prominent place in the religious and 
cultural life of a highly intellectual class of Jews and 
Christians who have found uninhabitable, for one reason 
or another, the general run of Jewish and Christian relig- 
ious institutions. Religious people who would otherwise 
perhaps have no sanctuary where to rest their heads have 
found, in The Ethical Culture Society, a sanctuary not only 
where they can rest them, but a sanctuary where they can 
uplift them as well. 

The Ethical Culture Society was, to a certain extent, 
for its earliest members, a place of refuge. And it still 
is a place of refuge for those who become converts after 
they have matured in a different religious or non-religious 
life. But there is also a younger generation which, if it 
is not definitely born into The Ethical Culture Society as 
Jews and Christians are born into their respective relig- 
ions, at least is brought into the Society as soon as it 
begins to develop the first ‘signs of religious or ethical 
spirituality. The Ethical Culture Society has perhaps not 
attained as yet, all the characteristics of an established 
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religion; but that it will gain them in time, there seems 
ample reason to believe. 

The guiding spirit of the whole Ethical Movement in 
America has been its distinguished founder. Unlike ordi- 
nary religious organizations, The Ethical Culture Society 
has no creed which binds the various Societies and their 
members together. The common bond is not a set of 
ethical or religious dogmas, but a common aim, hope, 
aspiration. There is not even a common ethical philosophy. 
There is only a common ethical-mindedness. 

This fact alone gives us a very clear indication as to 
the temper of Dr. Adler’s mind, and the possible direction 
of his own ethical philosophy which is very influential in 
the Movement although it is not the official creed. The 
absence of a creed is not due to any hopeless scepticism, 
on the part of Dr. Adler, concerning the human mind and 
its ability to discover the truth. It is due, rather, to the 
deep conviction that all the truth we have is as nothing 
compared to the truth there is to know. Hence the utter 
desirability of having no fixed set of dogmas or a creed 
that would be bound to exert a petrifying power upon 
the minds of those accepting it: those who feel they have 
all essential truth, naturally do not feel they have to seek 
further. 

This essential liberality of mind is truly remarkable in 
a religious leader, especially in a founder of a new relig- 
ious movement. They who speak in the name of God 
almost invariably try to speak with His voice of thunder. 
Particularly so when the God is newly discovered, since in 
such cases His Voice has not yet become familiar to the 
people and has, therefore, no necessary power over 
them. But mere disciples and worshippers have never 
failed to cringe submissively before thunder. Thus it 
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was that Jehovah, for example, first gained power over 
the Jews. 

But Dr. Adler, although he was trained for the Rab- 
binate, was also trained, when still a young man, in 
philosophy. And philosophers, as everyone knows, though 
they may rail, still they never thunder. They argue in- 
stead. Argument, it is true, never precludes special plead- 
ing; indeed it presupposes it; but it does nevertheless pre- 
clude special prerogatives or revelations. The very act of 
arguing necessitates mental liberty, equality—if not also 
fraternity—between the arguer and the person argued 
with. Because of his training, as well as because of his 
own nature, there is a wise temperateness and qualification 
about Dr. Adler’s thought and expression which is marked 
at times to a singular degree. He has a definite philosoph- 
ical system for which he argues with never-flagging con- 
stancy. But he only argues for it—as every philosopher 
does for his pet theory. Dr. Adler has thoroughly con- 
vinced himself that he has discovered at least some of the 
truth, but; he is wise enough to recognize that it may 
possibly be false to others. Hence Dr. Adler states at the 
very outset of his most important book—An Ethical Phil- 
osophy of Life—‘“What I state as certain is certain to 
me. It has approved itself as such in my experience. Let 
others consult their experience and see how far it tallies 
with that which is here set forth.” No philosophical mind 
could ask for anything fairer and intellectually more 
modest and unassuming than this. And no critic could 
possibly hope for a heartier invitation. Would that many 
other philosophers and especially religious and ethical 
teachers were of equal caliber in this respect! 

The external facts of Dr. Adler’s career are as in- 
structive as they are interesting. To understand his 
ethical philosophy, Dr. Adler himself thinks it is necessary 
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to know something of his life. It is for this reason that he 
gives us the essential information in an autobiographical 
prelude to his An Ethical Philosophy of Life. 

Dr. Adler has quite clearly revealed to us the influences 
that have moulded his thought, and the duties that have 
disciplined his life. A period of rabbinical training was 
followed by a period of training in modern idealistic phi- 
losophy and rationalistic ethics. And this again was fol- 
lowed by a period of teaching philosophy at Columbia 
University, which professorial duties Dr. Adler abandoned 
in order to devote all his energies to The Ethical Culture 
Society. There, apart from the functions of spiritual 
leader, he has had also the usual duties of a rabbi or 
priest: the duties, for instance of officiating at births, mar- 
riages and deaths. Dr. Adler is not, therefore, merely an 
ethical theorist, pure and simple; he is also a man of ex- 
perience in those practical affairs which are most im- 
portant in human life. Dr. Adler is the singular combina- 
tion of a philosophical mind interested in practical ethical 
and religious matters. 

While a young student in Germany, Dr. Adler set him- 
self the arduous task of grappling in “grim earnest” with 
the philosophical system of Kant. He found in Kant’s 
ethical doctrine a philosophical mainstay he had earnestly 
and painfully been searching for. Kant’s ethics possessed 
a certain absolutistic austerity and sublimity which proved 
powerfully attractive. For by virtue of its absolutistic 
nature, Kant’s ethics seemed capable of fulfilling the func- 
tion of the Hebraic God whom the young Adler had, in 
the course of his rationalistic studies, definitely lost to 
such a degree that he could no longer think of entering 
the rabbinate for which he had been trained. 

A mind that was strong and original enough to with- 
stand the indoctrination of Jewish religious dogma and 
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tradition, was naturally strong enough to examine with 
careful discrimination Kant’s ethical system and to reject 
those aspects of Kant’s doctrine which proved repugnant 
to his ethical or religious consciousness. Kant, great 
though he may be, was not to be accepted as infallible. 
His doctrine, attractive though it was, was not avidly to 
be swallowed whole. A fine ethical taste could not help 
but find, for example, Kant’s doctrine concerning mar- 
riage particularly offensive. The bachelor of Konigsberg 
almost out-Pauled St. Paul by his statement that marriage 
consisted in a contract for mutual sexual gratification. 
This cynical, almost obtuse, characterization of the func- 
tion and value of marriage necessarily was very repulsive 
to Dr. Adler who “had always felt an instinctive, idealiz- 
ing reverence for women” and who had throughout the 
young trials of early manhood rigorously lived up to the 
exacting correlative virtue of such reverence, namely, 
chastity. 

The unrelieved individualism of Kant’s ethics was also 
objectionable to Dr. Adler. He had from the start a deep- 
grained social sense which was significantly nourished by 
such books as Die Arbeiterfrage by Friederich Albert 
Lange. 

However, the general scheme of Kant’s ethics made 
an indelible impression upon Dr. Adler. And although 
later he criticized Kant’s ethics on formal philosophical 
and ethical grounds—as well shall soon see—Dr. Adler’s 
own system of ethics is quite significantly Kantian not 
only in general form but also, I think, in spirit. It is, like 
Kant’s, transcendental and absolutistic. And it traffics 
in a type of categorical imperative. 


1 4n Ethical Philosophy of Life, p. 12. 
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II 
Dr. Adler came to his study of Kant already firmly 
convinced that there is in man something which is holy 


and sacred; something which must be reverently ap- [ 


proached and never despitefully used. This fundamental 
moral emotion or attitude, strengthened greatly by his 
study of the Hebrew Prophets, was, as Dr. Adler himself 
tells us, first forcibly brought to his consciousness when 
the imperious emotions of sex began to stir him. Then 
he saw clearly that at least part of the ethical life consists 
in so governing yourself that you never violate another 
personality, never sinfully transgress in the sanctuary of 
another soul. This first ethical attitude of non-violation 
or non-transgression was, however, too negative in char- 
acter to be of ultimate ethical significance. But the pos- 
session of this ethical attitude or conviction was sufficient 
condition to make Kant a moral hero in Dr. Adler’s eyes. 
For “Kant stands forth preeminent among all philosophers 
as the one who emphatically asserts that the attribute of 
inviolability attaches to every human being, in his formula 
that every man is to be treated as an end per se, and never 
to be used as a mere tool by others.’” This doctrine of 
Kant’s is, of course, in no way original. It is the common 
possession of all spiritual religions, for example, the Jew- 
ish and Christian religions (with some slight theoretical 
reservations as far as women are concerned). And the 
French Revolutionists—to mention no others—in some- 
what different terminology, made the doctrine of the 
essential equality of all men—what Kant calls their per- 
seity—their standard. Kant, in fact, who was greatly 
influenced by the libertarian movement in France, may not 
without justice be considered to have given formal philo- 
sophical expression to its ideas. 


2 [bid., p. 73. 
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However, it is this fundamental doctrine of Kant’s 
that Dr. Adler has always greatly prized and has made 
fundamental in his own ethical system. His criticism of 
Kant is not, in this respect, of a matter of doctrine; but 
of the philosophical validity of Kant’s method of establish- 
ing this doctrine. Stated very briefly, Dr. Adler’s criti- 
cism of Kant is that Kant sought to establish his funda- 
mental doctrine by principles that are valid only in the 
realms of logic and the physical sciences. But ethical 
doctrines can be validly established only by principles valid 
in the realm of ethics. Hence Kant’s doctrine is invalidly 
established and Dr. Adler’s primary and fundamental task 
is to establish the same doctrine validly; that is, to estab- 
lish the doctrine of human worth on an ethical and not 
merely logical (which in ethics becomes a purely verbal} 
foundation. 


III 


To accomplish his end, Dr. Adler finds it necessary to 
postulate the transcendental existence of an infinite spirit- 
ual universe. This infinite spiritual universe or corpus 
spirituale is a manifold of unique ethical units or members 
absolutely flawlessly interrelated. The Jewish monothe- 
istic ideal gives way to an absolute polytheism. Or, better 
perhaps, since the members are not considered to be Gods, 
God has disappeared from the celestial scene entirely in 
order to make complete room for the chorus of angels. 
For these transcendental spiritual beings are nothing if 
not angelic. 

It was comparatively easy for Dr. Adler to conceive 
of —if not to create — this transcendental ethical realm 
because he is in epistemological-metaphysics, an idealist, 
not a realist. There are for Dr. Adler functions of the 
mind which are reality-producing, not merely, as the real- 
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ists maintain, reality-perceiving. The most distinctive 
operation of the reality-producing functions of the mind is 
to see things both sub specie pluralitatis and sub specie 
unitatis. Or, as Kant in his barbarous style would say, 
it is the function of the a priori synthetic unity of apper- 
ception to perceive the totality of the conditions which 
determine particular phenomena in their manifold con- 
nections with the whole of experience. As can easily be 
seen, the mind has, when contemplating (or creating) Dr. 
Adler’s supernal ethical realm, a precisely full scope for 
its powers. 

Although one may very seriously question the validity 
of Dr. Adler’s Kantian theory of the nature of the human 
mind, it is of irrelevant importance so far as Dr. Adler’s 
system of ethics is concerned. His ethical philosophy has 
only a nominal relationship to his general epistemologico- 
metaphysical theory. Dr. Adler could very easily have 
established his spiritual universe in some other way had 
he found it necessary to do so. It is hardly likely that 
anything—given his training—would have effectively hin- 
dered him from giving transcendental reality to his flaw- 
lessly interrelated ethical members. Had no other way 
presented itself to him, he could have used traditional 
theological conceptions and arguments. 

Dr. Adler’s conception of a spiritual universe, of a 
perfect ethical culture society on an infinitely grand scale, 
is only logically central in Dr. Adler’s thought. Ethically 
central is the conception of the intrinsic worth, or the holi- 
ness even, of human personality, of the inner man. The 
origin of this conception in Dr. Adler’s mind we have 
already noticed. Now the spiritual universe is postulated 
or created precisely in order to justify the ascription of 
intrinsic worth-whileness to ordinary empirical men. For, 
considered in their ordinary empirical character, men are 
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not intrinsically worth while, and they certainly are not 
holy. Not even some men are worth while; not even some 
women are holy, according to Dr. Adler. He definitely 
states that “certainly I do not discover the quality of 
worth in people as an empirical fact. In many I do not 
even discover value.’” 

What is this quality of “worth” then, which no one 
possesses but which yet makes every one a sacred, in- 
violable personality? It can not be an actuality, but must 
be a possibility of human nature. If not even possible em- 
pirically, then at least possible transcendentally. And such 
a quality it is indeed. The ordinary good qualities of 
human nature, the “plus-traits” are not, according to Dr. 
Adler, in themselves virtues, instances of spirituality, of 
worth-whileness. But they become such when they are 
raised to the “Nth degree” when they are “infinitized”— 
something which, of course, it is not possible to do com- 
pletely in this life. So too, I suppose—for Dr. Adler is 
not specific on this point—correlatively, the bad qualities 
the “minus-traits” are not in in themselves vices, instances 
of spiritual depravity, of unworth-whileness. They, too, 
become such only when they are raised to the Nth degree, 
when they too are infinitized. 

Worth and unworth are, quite plainly, theological 
rather than ethical conceptions. They involve the con- 
ception and existence of a quasi-theological, transcendental 
ethical realm. Although we may all be very thankful that 
we cannot be truly bad or vicious while on this earth— 
which is so full of temptation—we can hardly be as 
cheerfully disposed towards a theory which makes it im- 
possible for us to be really good or virtuous as well. This 
latter ethical blow is hardly compensated for by the former 
ethical boon. 


3 Ibid., p. 120. 
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IV 


But what, anyway, is this “worth”? And how is it 
distinguished from “value”? Despite the fact that Dr. 
Adler lays great store by his ethical conception of “worth” 
it is, upon analysis, only a new term for something that 
is quite venerable in ethical theory. It stands for that 
which most ethicists call end or final value, what Profes- 
sor Dewey in his Experience and Nature calls a “con- 
summatory” good. And value stands for what is custo- 
marily called means, what Professor Dewey with greater 
explicitness calls an “instrumental” good. These are in- 
disputably the meanings of Dr. Adler’s two terms. For, 
avowedly, the attempt to establish the “worth” of the 
individual is identical with the attempt to establish him 
as an end per se, as being something that is not to be used 
as a mere tool, instrument or means, but something to be 
enjoyed and appreciated for its intrinsic nature, finally 
valuable as a consummatory good. 

But why do we need the whole architecture of Dr. 
Adler’s heaven in order to establish man as an end in 
himself? The logic of Dr. Adler’s thought runs some- 
thing like this: What is the peculiar characteristic of a 
tool, instrument or means? Dr. Adler asks. It is this: 
it is valuable only in so far as it performs a given func- 
tion. Anything that can perform the same function is 
just as valuable, and can be substituted for the original 
tool or means. There is nothing, that is, distinctively 
unique or individual about a tool or means. Any given 
instrument is not indispensably necessary. It can easily 
be replaced by another that is applicable within the same 
field. It is not individualized or particular. It is general 
or universal by virtue of its function. Now according to 
Dr. Adler only the completely individualized act is an 
ethical act; only the unique personality, an ethical person- 
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ality. Hence, since in order to be an ethical personality, 
one must be uniquely necessary, a spiritual universe con- 
sisting of an infinite number of unique ethical members 
flawlessly interrelated, is necessary. For, considered em- 
pirically, men are mutually replaceable, especially in the 
common and industrial affairs of life. But in a spiritual 
universe of the characteristics Dr. Adler posits, each mem- 
ber will be indispensable and irreplaceable; each member 
being absolutely unique will therefore be irreplaceable; and 
being irreplaceable will therefore be indispensable for the 
existence of the ethical manifold or the spiritual universe. 
This latter consequence follows because of the added fact 
that all members of the spiritual universe are posited as 
being flawlessly interrelated, and therefore, the removal 
of one member would disrupt the unity of the whole so- 
ciety, making it incomplete and impossible for it to exist as 
a universe. 

It has been pointed out time and again that the ethical 
systems of a period are intimately connected with the 
actual social facts of that period. Indeed, for the posi- 
tivists, any ethical system is decidedly fantastic, of no 
ethical value whatsoever, if it presumes to do more than 
formulate in general terms the principles that are, as a 
matter of fact, actually guiding men in their conduct of 
life. Whether or not positivism is altogether correct, it 
certainly is true that Dr. Adler’s conception of the corpus 
spirituale, of the infinite spiritual universe, is the formal 
ethical equivalent of social and political democracy. True 
to his own theory of transforming the empirical into the 
spiritual—perhaps true, even, to his theory of transform- 
ing the poisoned spears of misfortune into shafts of spir- 
itual light—Dr. Adler has transformed the prosaic facts 
of social interdependence, and at least nominal (actually 
partial) individual autonomy, into the ideal of an absolute 
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social interrelatedness of absolutely unique and _ inde- 
pendent members. We may quite justly consider Dr. 
Adler to have given us the final as well as the finest formal 
expression of the democratic ideal. 


V 


Still, I do not think that Dr. Adler has succeeded 
wherein he maintains Kant failed. If anything, I think 
Dr. Adler fails more completely. Dr. Adler wishes to 
establish the intrinsic worth of man on an ethical founda- 
tion. An individual, he argues, merely has value when he 
is contingently instrumental to the attainment of some end. 
But when he is a necessary and indispensable member of 
an infinite spiritual universe, he has worth. But here, too, 
although Dr. Adler apparently does not recognize it, it is, 
I think quite plain, that the individual is not an end in 
himself, but only a necessary condition or means of another 
end—the total end of the spiritual universe. The differ- 
ence Dr. Adler makes between value and worth is, demon- 
strably, the difference between being necessary in a system 
of changing relations—and hence being only relatively and 
partially necessary; and being necessary in a system of 
changeless relations—and hence being indispensably and 
absolutely necessary. But this difference is not a differ- 
ence in kind—such as is the difference between that which 
is extrinsic and that which is intrinsic—but is only a 
difference in degree. And it is a difference in kind, and 
not merely in degree that Dr. Adler needs to establish and 
tries to. In Dr. Adler’s theory intrinsic quality is ob- 
viously conceived of as being a function of extrinsic rela- 
tions, whereas the very meaning and significance of the 
conception of intrinsic quality is that it is something which 
exists in its own right, something that is not dependent 
for its existence upon any relationship to other things, be 
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those other things of a finite or infinite number—of a na- 
ture contingent or necessary. Worth, for Dr. Adler, is 
simply magnified value. 

Or, to put this criticism in spiritual terms: “worth’’ is 
not spiritually or ethically derived—as is the avowed in- 
tention of Dr. Adler—since it is dependent upon what is, 
philosophically, an accident of function in a manifold, 
which function of flawless interrelatedness is not itself in 
any respect intrinsically spiritual. The propositions in a 
perfect system of geometry or physics, for example, are 
also flawlessly interrelated. But they are not because of 
that spiritual or ethical. 

It is not necessary, of course, to abandon the concep- 
tion of the worth-whileness or perseity of man, simply be- 
cause Dr. Adler’s, no more than Kant’s, transcendental 
justification of it is invalid. The only reason there is for 
asserting that man is intrinsically worth while is the nat- 
uralistic fact that he is so worth while. If men were not, as 
a matter of plain empirical fact, worth while, intrinsically 
valuable, there is no cogent reason for believing that if they 
only magnified their unworth-while qualities to an infinite 
degree, these qualities would somehow magically become, 
ipsofacto, worth while. 

Dr. Adler, in his doctrine that a virtue is a good human 
quality, a plus-trait, infinitized or raised to the Nth degree, 
is simply, I believe, re-phrasing Kant’s universal ethical 
rule-of-thumb. Kant said: universalize your act. If it 
can be universalized, it is ethical. Dr. Adler says: in- 
finitize your act, or raise it to the Nth degree. When it 
(that is, the possible ethical quality) is so infinitized or 
exalted, it is an ethical or virtuous act. Instead of going 
with Kant (ethically of course) to the right and the left, 
you go with Dr. Adler up and down. The difference is 
hardly of fundamental ethical significance—especially in 
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a universe which is a boundless volume in which all direc- 
tions are relative and in which, moreover, all qualities are 
of such a sort that any finite instance of any quality ex- 
presses its infinite essence. For red to be really and truly 
red, it is quite unnecessary to first paint the whole town 
red. The town, to be sure, may be a more beautiful object 
when thus painted. But the red of one brick is never- 
theless as essentially and infinitely red as the whole town. 
If we intensify the redness of any one brick even to an 
infinite or Nth degree, it does not become, fundamentally, 
any more red than a brick not so intensely colored. For 
if the basal metaphysical quality of the color, the redness, 
were changed by intensifying it—as Dr. Adler seeks to 
change plus-traits into virtues—we would obviously not 
have the same color but a different one. Such a transforma- 
tion intensification can never legitimately produce. 

It is just possible that had Dr. Adler paid more atten- 
tion to this simple metaphysical fact, he would have aban- 
doned his doctrine as ethically unnecessary as well as 
for its being metaphysically untrue and ethically unde- 
sirable. For Dr. Adler’s doctrine is undesirable from a 
practical ethical point of view—even if we do grant that 
the doctrine may have some salutary ethical value in that 
it may tend to diminish obnoxious moral self-righteousness 
in the individual. But, strictly speaking, the doctrine does 
not necessarily have even this salutary effect. For although 
according to Dr. Adler’s doctrine none of us could claim 
he was absolutely ethical or virtuous, he could still easily 
claim that he was closer to that enviable state than any one 
else. And as human beings are at least at present consti- 
tuted, this sort of superiority is a quite sufficient condition 
for putting on moral airs. However, even granting that 
Dr. Adler’s doctrine may incidentally inculcate ethical hu- 
mility (which, of course, could be inculcated more directly 
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and perhaps more effectively in other ways) it would still 
be true, that Dr. Adler’s doctrine is ethically undesirable. 
A necessarily unattainable ideal, no matter how glamorous 
it is, is bound to become an ignis fatuus, not a valuable goal 
of effort, which even the best of men will soon forsake in 
favor of more positive goods which are attainable on earth. 
And it has always proved to be the case—as the history of 
mankind amply shows—that whenever an ideal has been 
abandoned as chimerical, men have become cynical and 
hard-minded : they refuse to believe that any ideals of earth- 
ly human value are possible at all. It is the disillusioned 
idealistic romanticist, who becomes the most cynical tough- 
hearted materialist. It is they who first vainly pursue the 
ideal Kingdom in Heaven who turn to entrench themselves, 
at whatever cost to themselves or others, most firmly in the 
real kingdom on earth. 

But even furthermore! Dr. Adler, by his doctrine of 
“worth” solves none of the problems we are actually faced 
with in life nor does he even provide any help for their 
solution. As he himself says, “Because all have worth, it 
does not follow that all are worth while. To be worth while, 
the inner quality, the spiritual possibility, must be made 
manifest in some talent, some gift, some distinctive value 
contributed, and the ethical purpose of life 1s to make worth 
while those who have worth.’* If the ethical tables are not 
by this pronouncement turned, they are at least seriously 
upset. For it seemed pretty clear that Dr. Adler’s main 
position is that the essential ethical quality—worth—is the 
possession of all men, potentially. As Dr. Adler very 
strikingly says in another place, “Ethics is a system of 
thought which stands or falls with the contention that while 
the better may be within the reach only of the exceptional 


4 The Vision of New York as the Democratic Metropolis of the Future, 
p. 10. Many of Dr. Adler’s ethical pamphlets are, unfortunately, not dated. 
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few, the best is within reach of all.”’ Now since worth- 
whileness is (in the first quotation) within the reach of 
only the exceptional few and is still the best—being better 
than worth—Dr. Adler would seem to be harboring a very 
dangerous contradiction. But the difficulty may be merely 
a temporary linguistic mistake. It is clear, however, that 
on broad, general grounds the conception of worth does 
not help us at all when we are concerned with the concrete 
ethical problems of life, nor does it help us at all in the 
theoretical ethical problem of discovering what are the 
things “worth” while. We are still faced with precisely the 
same primary honest-to-goodness task of determining and 
discovering what talents or gifts are distinctively valuable 
for human life, for which task we receive absolutely no aid 
from Dr. Adler’s doctrine. We are left with the same old 
problem in the same old way. 


VI 


Dr. Adler’s central ethical imperative, his supreme eth- 
ical rule of life, follows in the order of logic, from his con- 
ception of the corpus spirituale, although in the actual psy- 
chological order in which Dr. Adler’s ethical philosophy was 
developed, the conception of the corpus spirituale was pos- 
ited in order to establish the central ethical imperative and 
the “worth’’-whileness of man upon which it depends. 

In the corpus spirituale each member is independent and 
yet also indispensable for the other members because flaw- 
lessly interrelated with them, in their infinite number con- 
stituting the corpus. Since each member or ethical unit is, 
because of its thoroughgoing interrelatedness, infinitely 
precious or worth while, it must be preserved in its in- 
tegrity, and fostered in its uniqueness. Worth is, of course, 
as we have seen, a quality of members of the ethical mani- 


5 An Ethical Philosophy of Life, p. 102. 
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fold, of the spiritual universe; but since human beings are 
potential members at least of this supernal realm, future 
loci of spirituality, what is true with regard to the mem- 
bers of the spiritual universe is both directly and indirectly 
true with regard to men in the empirical world. Because 
the spiritual universe is made up of an infinite number of 
infinitely diversified spiritual members, it follows that in 
order that empirical men may partake of that extreme 
spirituality, become members in that universe, it is neces- 
sary that we so act towards them so as to fit them for that 
supreme membership. Hence the ethical imperative, “the 
supreme ethical rule of life,’ variously phrased by Dr. 
Adler according as he wishes to stress now the agent, now 
the patient in human inter-relations—in so far as such a 
distinction can be made—is substantially expressed in his 
formula: “Act so as to elicit in another the distinctive, 
unique quality characteristic of him as a fellow-member of 
the infinite whole.”*® And it follows as a matter of in- 
evitability, according to Dr. Adler, that you will thereby 
elicit in yourself the unique quality characteristic of you. 

Dr. Adler’s ethical rule or formula can hardly fail to 
appeal to any one living in our essentially diversified civili- 
zation. Especially when one takes into consideration that 
it has become a fairly oppressive dogma that to be the same 
is to be good. It is a welcome relief to have recognised that 
differences are not necessarily pernicious and immoral—as 
classical Victorians are inclined to believe. But it would be 
extremely desirable to have recognised that to be different 
is also not necessarily to be good—which is the curious 


6 Jbid., p. 117.. Another less exact expression of the same rule is the fol- 
lowing: “act so as to elicit the best in others and thereby in thyself.” Jbid., 
p. 208. This formulation exhibits clearly the ethical platitudinousness of the 
“rule” if care is not always taken to insert the all-saving doctrine of “unique- 
ness.” For this reason the formulation: ‘so act as to elicit the unique person- 
ality in others and thereby in thyself” (ibid., p. 220) is practically equivalent 
and as good as the one quoted in the text; it emphasizes what is fundamental 
with Dr. Adler, namely, the uniqueness of the individual as a condition of 
being ethical. 
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dogma of some of the élite. Dr. Adler’s philosophy, al- 
though gathered together and put in book form only quite 
recently (1918) had its inception at a time when individual- 
ism almost in its early pioneer American sense, was still 
strongly prevalent. And although in Dr. Adler’s system 
there is a formal equalization of the individual and society 
—the controlling concept being ostensibly that of a super- 
organism‘—Dr. Adler nonetheless throws a disproportion- 
ate emphasis upon the individual, as is evidenced in his 
supreme rule of life. 

But the fundamental objection to Dr. Adler’s ethical 
rule is that there is no reason for believing that two or more 
acts that differ from one another are for that reason better 
than two or more other acts (equal in all other ethical re- 
spects ) which are similar to each other. There is, I believe, 
no ethical reason for maintaining this. Sameness and dif- 
ference are not at all intrinsically ethical qualities. They 
are non-ethical extrinsic characteristics determined by the 
relations things bear to one another. Once again we have 
Dr. Adler, intent upon discovering and establishing the 
intrinsic ethical quality, giving greatest determining im- 
portance to extrinsic relations . 

To put this in somewhat different form. Dr. Adler, in 
his ethical imperative has formulated not an ethical, but 
if anything an esthetic principle. In art, if anywhere, the 
particularity of mode of expression is a predominant con- 
sideration. Even in art, it could hardly be denied that it 
is basically the general or universal esthetic quality of 
beauty which determines the esthetic value of any mode or 
form of expression used. Still it is also true, I think, that 
in the realm of art, the manner in which beauty is exhibited, 
the particular method employed in the use of artistic ma- 

™Cf. The Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal. 
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terials, is a rather important esthetic consideration. Two 
artistic objects which differ from one another are, all other 
things being equal, artistically more valuable than two such 
objects which are similar to one another. But the same is 
not true, I think, of two moral acts. This difference may 
be one of the defining differences between the ethical and 
the esthetic. 

The popular objection to the conventional heaven that 
it is too monotonously the same, is quite clearly not an 
ethical but an esthetic objection. Naturally, no sensible 
person would protest against combining beauty with good- 
ness. There is no intelligent reason why heaven shoui< 
not be an agreeable as well as a morally correct place to live 
in. In view of the fact that we (that is some of us) shall 
live there eternally, it would—if I may say so without in- 
troducing confusion—be a better place to live in, if it were 
variously beautiful as well as unremittingly good. But it 
would, I believe, be better in a non-ethical sense of good. 
It would be better in the sense that a beautiful thing and a 
good thing and a true thing are better than either a beau- 
tiful thing or a good thing or a true thing alone. It would 
be better, that is, by virtue of the principle that things hav- 
ing two or three qualities which are humanly valuable are 
better or more valuable than things having only one. But 
this in no way alters the fact that the quality of a thing 
which we call ethically good is not made better, with respect 
to that quality, by the addition of another quality which 
we call beauty or another which we call truth. Still less 
is it true that a thing is ethically better because it has in 
addition the “relational property” of being different from 
another thing which is ethically good. a 

Practically considered, it is true that we suffer from 
serious stultifications when sameness, agreement, or con- 
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formity, is made the criterion of goodness—the vice of 
democracy. But it is also true that we suffer no less acutely 
from the vagaries that are inevitable when difference is 
asserted to be intrinsically and comprehensively good—the 
vice of ultra-modernism. The task of the practical ethicist 
—and Dr. Adler sets himself up as such—is to steer be- 
tween Charybdis and Scylla, not to choose to founder either 
on the one or the other or to oscillate for ever in between. 
Dr. Adler, I believe, has not succeeded very signally in this 
difficult task of ethical piloting. 

Finally, there is an actual empirical objection against 
Dr. Adler’s whole ethical philosophy and his supreme eth- 
ical rule, which destroys them entirely. It is all very fine 
to say that the ethical rule is to “act so as to elicit in another 
the distinctive, unique quality characteristic of him as a 
fellow-member of the infinite whole” and that you will 
thereby elicit in yourself the unique quality characteristic of 
you; but what reason on earth, or in heaven, is there for 
believing that there are no vital incompatibilities, the culti- 
vation of which leads to greater antagonism, not more flaw- 
less interrelatedness? For, after all, even God had to expel 
Lucifer from Heaven no matter what the cost. . . 

Dr. Adler himself, at least once recognised the ex- 
istence of such vital incompatibilities, although even then 
he did not realize with what destructive force it cperated 
against the essentials of his own ethical philosophy. The 
recognition is embodied in a discussion of Zionism. Against 
the possibilities of a Jewish State in Palestine, Dr. Adler 
presents the following argument: 


“Ts it likely that these people, if you should bring them 
to Palestine—the Henri Bergson type, the Disraeli 
type, the Brandes type, the Russian types—I will not 
mention names of American types—will possess the 
homogeneity that seems essential to a nation? There 
are certain traits, of course, in which the Jews resemble 
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each other the world over. But beside these resem- 

blances, there is also such diversity that it is safe to 

say that the repugnance of the different types of the 

Jew toward one another—the repugnance of the Ger- 

man Jew toward the Polish Jew for instance—is more 

marked, or certainly as marked, as that of the German 

in general toward the Pole in general. If you were to 

assemble these types in one restricted area, you would 

have, not the basis for a homogeneous nation, but 
manifestly a heterogeneity of elements, a clashing of 
uncongenialities that would prophesy disaster rather 
than prosperity to the enterprise of constructng a new 
state—a miniature Tower of Babel rather than a New 

Jerusalem.” (Nationalism and Zionism, pp. 9-10). 

With the politics of this paragraph we are not concerned. 
But consider its ethics! No hostile critic of Dr. Adler’s 
philosophy could wish for a more beautifully conclusive 
refutation of Dr. Adler’s ethical philosophy than the one 
Dr. Adler furnishes in the above quotation. It bares to 
the bone the fallacious, almost Pollyanna optimism which 
the supreme rule embodies. And it should be observed 
carefully that the uncongenial types mentioned and named 
—the Henri Bergson type, the Disraeli type, the Brandes 
type—are certainly types which the infinite spiritual uni- 
verse must contain, if it is going to be really infinitely 
diversified as Dr. Adler’s ethical system requires. If such 
types are uncongenial on earth why should we believe that 
they will become absolutely congenial—become flawlessly 
interrelated—when their differences are infinitized and they 
are in Heaven? 

Dr. Adler’s ethical rule—which sums up his whole 
philosophy—sounds very good at first; it is exceedingly 
attractive. It expresses so neatly the consciousness that is 
common to all enlightened people: the consciousness that 
our task in life is to help develop each other, not help to 
crush each other. But what shall we help develop in each 
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other? Upon this we need thorough enlightenment from 
the ethicist; and Dr. Adler gives us none at all. Shall we 
develop that which is uniquely distinctive, no matter what 
that unique distinction consists in? Hardly! Our distinc- 
tive characteristic may be a perversity, an abomination in 
the eyes of man and God. Not all uniqueness, then. Only 
good uniqueness. But does the supreme ethical rule though, 
or the general religious-metaphysics of the spiritual uni- 
verse, help us in the least to determine what is a good 
uniqueness, a desirable uniqueness? It does not. For it is 
no help whatsoever to us to be told—and this is the nearest 
Dr. Adler ever comes to helping us as ethicists!—that “dif- 
ference in the ethical meaning . . . is the kind of difference 
which elicits correlated difference in all spiritual associ- 
ates.”* Posit as does Dr. Adler that the associates are 
flawlessly related, and any difference, good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, would elicit correlated differences in all other associates. 

The essential ethical problem of determining what is 
good and what bad is not in any way solved or even ap- 
proached by Dr. Adler’s ethical rule or his philosophy of 
the spiritual universe—the foundation principles of his 
whole ethical system. Dr. Adler’s ethical system is so 
purely formal—and not unimpeachable in that regard either 
—so absolutely general, that it is of no positive ethical 
help practical or theoretical, and therefore, I believe, of no 
positive ethical significance. At most Dr. Adler has suc- 
ceeded in defining an attitude of mind—today a fairly prev- 
alent attitude of mind—but he has done nothing more. His 
ethical system is very decidedly and fundamentally de- 
fective. 

However, it is only just and fitting to say in closing, 
that there is pervading Dr. Adler’s chief volume, no matter 
how much one may dislike and disagree with it on philo- 

8 An Ethical Philosophy of Life, p. 142, footnote. 
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sophical and ethical grounds, a sweet spirituality that can- 
not but capture the hearts of its readers. The strength and 
vitality of Dr. Adler’s spirituality can, I think, be easily 
gauged from the fact that it was able to weather unspoiled 
the disastrous storms of public life, and the even deadlier 
calms of Kantian philosophy. 


JosEPpH RATNER. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DEWEY’S THEORY OF THE MORAL GOOD 


“ OOD is the meaning that is experienced to belong 

to an activity when conflict and entanglement of 
various incompatible impulses and habits terminate in an 
orderly release of action.’ Goods, too, in the discussions 
of Dewey, sometimes denote those objects which, when 
discovered or created, resolve or unify these conflicts by be- 
coming adequate stimuli for their release in action. Thus, 
tha term suggests a dual reference: (a) adjectival, or 
adverbial, and (b) substantive—quality, or thing. Lest 
this distinction imply a fixed disjunction in the denotation 
of the ‘moral good,’ recourse must be had at this point to 
psychological analysis, in which ‘means’ and ‘ends,’ ‘instru- 
mental’ and ‘consummatory,’ and ‘extrinsic’ and ‘intrinsic’ 
are sharply delimited and supplied with empirically verifi- 
able content. We begin with an analysis of means and 
ends. 

Generally speaking, ‘ends,’ ‘aims,’ ‘aims-in-view,’ or 
‘ideals” are said by Dewey to arise in the following manner. 
They begin with a wish, an emotional reaction against the 
present state of things, and a hope for something different. 
Action fails to connect satisfactorily with surrounding 
conditions. Thrown back upon itself, it projects itself in 
an imaginative rehearsal of a scene which, if it were pres- 
ent, would afford satisfaction, or release of action. In 


1 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 210. 
2 These four terms are synonyms. 
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itself, however, it is but a fancy, a dream, a castle in the 
air; in itself it is but a romantic embellishment of the 
present. A fancy becomes a genuine aim or end onl) 
when some consequence of cause-and-effect is projected 
into the future, and when by assembling its causal condi- 
tions we strive to generate a like result.* Thus, “ends 
are foreseen consequences that arise im the course of ac- 
tivity, and which are employed to give activity added 
meaning and to direct its further course. They are in no 
sense ends of action. In being ends of deliberation they 
are redirecting pivots i action.”* Put otherwise, ““—ends, 
objectives, of conduct are those foreseen consequences 
which influence present deliberation and which finally 
bring it to rest by furnishing an adequate stimulus to overt 
action.’”” ‘Ends are devices of intelligence in guiding ac- 
tion, instrumental to freeing and harmonizing troubled 
and divided tendencies.”® 

Hence, it becomes apparent that what commonly pass 
for moral ‘ends,’ ‘ideals,’ or ‘goods’ frequently possess no 
specific content except that of vague emotional reaction, 
protest, felt-lack, strain, discomfort, etc., which but indi- 
cate the necessity for thought. In such cases real ends 
arise only when there supervenes a search for objects or 
acts, specifically conceived, for whose actual realization 
additional specific ‘means’ or causal agencies, present and 
known, are set in motion. Thus, these, in themselves, in 
no way constitute ends or goods; they but supply impul- 
sions or stimuli to deliberation from which alone genuine 
ends emerge. 

Nor is this reflective rehearsal of means and ends with. 
out affective quality. Ends possess certain qualities as they 


3 Cf. ibid., p. 235. Here emerges the meaning of purpose: “Knowledge 
joined to wish creates a purpose.” Ibid. 

4 Tbid., p. 225. 

5 Ibid., p. 223. 

6 Ibid., p. 231. 
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arise in this imaginative situation; they are liked or dis- 
liked, desirable or undesirable, pleasurable or painful, etc. 
Herein lies the chief impulsion toward setting up fixed and 
detached ends, plus the correlative tendency to neglect 
those concrete causal agencies without which their actual! 
realization is impossible. Furthermore, the most prolific 
source of all pathological tendencies lies in just this fact: 
if carried too far, it breeds habits of withdrawal from the 
knotty tasks that confront actual moral progress and 
betterment. 

This conception of ends divulges the fallacy of fixed 
and simple goods or ends. Ends are literally endless, arc 
endless ends, which is equivalent to saying that there are 
no fixed ends. Ends become active means or tools, moy- 
ing, local, a function of point of view. In fact, ‘means’ 
and ‘ends’ are but two, ways of viewing the same act. 
“Means are means, they are intermediates, middle terms. 
To grasp this fact is to have done with the ordinary dual- 
ism of means and ends. The “end” is merely a series of 
acts viewed at a remote stage; and a means is merely the 
series viewed at an earlier one. The distinction of means 
and ends arises in surveying the course of a proposed linc 
of action, a connected series in time. The “end” is the 
last act thought of ; the means are the acts to be performed 
prior to it in time.’”” “Means and ends are two names for 
the same reality. The terms denote not a division in real- 
ity but a distinction in judgment.—“Ends” is a name for a 
series of acts taken collectively—like the term army. 
“Means” is a name for the same series taken distributively 
—like this soldier, that officer.”* Furthermore, to reach 
an end, attention must shift from the end to intervening 


acts requisite for its realization; hence, these intermediary 


7 Ibid., p. 34. 
8 Ibid. 
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acts in turn become ends. But these intermediary acts to 
be performed are also selections of choice or reflection 
based upon the effective reach of causal means within the 
scope of the knowledge of the individual. Thus, both 
means and ends are distinctions instituted by critical judg- 
ment; they are termini for specific acts of thought, nof 


of action. They are definite steps into life ahead, not 


stopping-places; when reached they become in turn the 


| only accessible means for further action and growth. 


The above analysis of means and ends discloses the clue 
for resolving the current dualism between ‘intrinsic’ and 


| ‘extrinsic,’ or ‘consummatory’ and ‘instrumental’ goods or 


ends. As immediate objects of appreciative realization al! 
goods are ends, intrinsic or consummatory. In its own 
place no good or end is a means beyond itself. But a situ- 
ation may arise—and this continually in some way or other 


_ for all ends—when they compete or conflict, are absent or 








denied; then they all require estimate in terms of ends 
other than themselves. But, in so doing, they become 
instrumental or extrinsic to some further end to which 
they may conduce.? Hence, ‘intrinsic’ and ‘consummatory’ 
are but other terms for ends; ‘extrinsic’ and ‘instrumental’ 
are equivalent to means. Further, no good possesses : 
fixed status as the one or the other of these classes; at best 
it is but temporarily and predominantly to be thus con- 
sidered. 

The import of this discussion of means and ends for 
morals is apparent. Moral goods may be had, enjoyed, 
or they may be absent and desired. As ‘desired’ they are 
already present in thought; their absence in action is con- 
verted into presence for deliberation. That is, the end of 
thought resides not in the future, but consists in the trans- 
formation of the absent and desired to the status of pres- 

9 Cf. Democracy and Education, p. 279. 
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ent and enjoyed, in converting foreseen consequences into 
present and enjoyed goods by making them present stimuli 
toward expansive action and growth. Yet, expansion and 
growth are present; their directive phase is just this 
mediary process called thought. Hence, “—the good is 
now or never,” i. e., the only controllable means—neglect- 
ing pure chance—for the consummation of the desired 
action consists in the ‘absent’ becoming ‘present.’ The 
object or action as future becomes present and operative 
as stimulus to its eventual consummation for action; the 
desired is already present im thought, it is in-process-of- 
becoming present or realized in action. “Growth itself is 
the only moral end.”’? Hence, the moral good coincides 
with the satisfaction of the forces of human nature natur- 
ally conceived; it is their liberation and integration. 

We return, thus, to the suggestion made at the outset. 
The moral good may own a dual connotation, that of ad- 
jective and of noun. Assessed in the light of the above 
analysis, the ultimate significance of the moral good is 
adjectival or adverbial. ‘To say that a man seeks health 
or justice is only to say that he seeks to live healthily or 
justly. These things, like truth, are abverbial.”" The 
good is but the quality of release and integration among 
impulses and habits, directed by desire and intelligence. 

A more detailed analysis of Professor Dewey’s con- 
ception of the moral good may profitably be organized 
under the following heads. 

1. The scope or denotation of the good. One prevalent 
but narrow view of morals results from the sundering of 
means from ends, i. e., the detachment of ends from the 
empirical context in which alone their specific determina- 
tion lies. A few important aspects of conduct become 
focal in attention, and, through abstraction from their 


10 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 177. 
11 [bid., p. 167. 
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into | individual contexts, become the subject-matter of morals; 
imuli | the others assume a fixed instrumental status. In con- 
| and trast, the foregoing account lays violent hands upon the 
this } sacred ark of these traditional goods, which include such 
xd is | well-known “ultimate goods” as pleasure, self-control, self- 
lect- |} realization,” purification of inner motives, hearkening to 
sired the Will of Deity, good will, etc. These “—classical 
The theories all agree in one regard. They all alike assume 
itive the existence of the end, the summum bonum, the final 
the | good, and the separate moral force that moves to that 
s-of- |  good.’””* Yet the moment these goods are evaluated in the 
If is | light of an adequate genetic social psychology, their alleged 
‘ides 4 rigidity and exclusiveness evaporates. Analysis of any 
tur- | concrete act of moral deliberation divulges no content 
other than specific objects or acts; these alone supply its 
rset. | definitive structure. To the degree that these alleged 
ad- goods possess meaning, this meaning funds alone in terms 
ove |, Of specific objects specifically conceived. Then, and then 
l is l only, can these be efficacious means or stimuli to conduct 
alth ‘| and directive of action. Herein lies the critical point of 
or | all theories which identify the good with any of the so- 
[The | called ends noted above. 
ong 2 The net worth of these historic goods reduces to the 
ice. | following. They retain only what actual value they pos- 
on. sess as directive means for those specific situations in 
zed | which they figure. They shed all fixity and finality, and 
. become but one each among other equally moral goods. 
ont They descend from their grandeur and isolation to take 
of | their responsible place among the moving affairs of men. 
he | They get loosened, stirred-up, moved about; become fluid 
a- and adaptible, means, tools or instruments. ‘By their con- 
ne sequences ye shall know them.’ In fact, complete ex pla- 
iT : 12 That is, in the sense of eliciting from a ready-made ‘self’ capacities or 


traits attributed to it a priori. 
13 Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, etc., p. 67. 
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nation of any moral good consists alone in the determina- 
tion of those constitutive factors, or causal agencies, that 
condition both its emergence and its subsequent determina- 
tion. 

In contrast with their status in most historic theories, 
moral goods become co-extensive with all of life’s signifi- 
cant concerns. “The love of knowledge for its own sake 
is an ideal of morals.’”"* The great philosophical fallacy 
consists just in this conversion of unavowed morals, or 
wisdom, into cosmology. This obscuration occurs “—when 
philosophers have hit in reflection upon a thing which is 
stably good in quality and hence worthy of continued and 
persistent choice, they hesitate, and withdraw from the 
effort and struggle choice demands:—namely, from the 
effort to give it some such stability in observed existence 
as it possesses in quality when thought of. Thus, it be- 
comes a refuge, an asylum for contemplation, or a theme 
for dialectical elaboration, instead of an ideal to guide 
conduct.””” Furthermore, beliefs and disbeliefs are moral 
goods; they represent discrimination, choice, acceptance or 
rejection; they function as objects of evaluative judg- 
ments; they are liked or disliked; they come fraught with 
the same type of affective qualities as other objects of 
experience. Turning to the goods of art, these, too, are 
moral, “They are not less good than the goods of nature, 
while in addition they are such as to bring with them- 
selves open-eyed confidence. They are fruits of means 
consciously employed; fulfillments whose further conse- 
quences are secured by conscious control of the causal 
conditions which enter into them.’* Or, to select another 
realm of goods, the esthetic—these, likewise, are inescap- 
ably moral in their ultimate import. In short, all signifi- 


14 Experience and Nature, p. 52. 
15 Jbid., pp. 53. 
16 [bid., p. 272. 
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cant concerns, whether called ‘business,’ ‘politics,’ ‘recrea- 
tion,’ ‘religion,’ etc., are, in their final meaning, moral. In 
all cases the illusion of detachment and autonomy results 
from a narrowing of attention to, and a preoccupation 
with, some admitted good, plus its subsequent deployment 
and elevation to the status of ‘higher,’ ‘ideal,’ ‘supreme,’ 
etc. 

Nor does limitation of the moral good to just those 
situations in which choice and thought are involved negate 
this generality of denotation. There is no sharp line de- 
marcating action involving merely impulse and habit from 
reflective acts, since one of the consequences of all acts, at 
some time or another, consists in invelving us in predica- 
ments where we are forced to reflect upon things done as 
a matter of course. Put psychologically, every act is 
potentially an agency for effecting changes in impulse, 
desire, and habit, i. e., for character and disposition, and, 
hence, for eventual weal or woe. Every act is potentially 
within the scope of morals, being a candidate for a possible 
judgment with respect to its better or worse quality. In 
sum, then, moral goods can be no separate department of 
life. “Potentially, conduct is one hundred percent of our 
acts.” 

2. The good as happiness. At this point Dewey’s 
theory makes closest contact with historic definitions—in 
particular, that of utilitarianism. To them he acknowl- 
edges the merit of having enforced the thesis that ultimate 
moral concerns focus in the satisfaction of the forces of 
human nature. But here a caveat needs to be entered. It 
is only after careful delimitation that the term ‘happiness’ 
becomes acceptable to Mr. Dewey; happiness must be care- 
fully discriminated from ‘pleasure’ as this latter term has 
usually been employed. 

17 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 279. 
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Pleasure cannot qualify as the moral good for the 
following reasons. (1) “Pleasure has often been identified 
with special thrills, excitations, ticklings of sense, stirrings 
of appetite for the express purpose of enjoying immediate 
stimulation irrespective of results.’"* Mere statement here 
suffices for refutation. (2) Pleasure cannot function as 
a future end for two reasons: (a) we are unable to gauge 
future pleasures or pains because of changes both within 
ourselves and in the objective conditions which enter into 
experience, and (b) more pertinently, we can react to 
nothing but present stimuli. That is, pleasure as a future 
object of desire obscures the true character of desire and 
effort. Our previous analysis of means and ends has 
divulged the fact that only specific acts or objects, im- 
mediately present and specifically conceived, can function 
as objects of desire, or stimuli to action. In fact, “—a 
man’s judgment of future joys and sorrows is but a pro- 
jection of what now satisfies or annoys him.’ “His 
estimate of the future consequences of the agreeable and 
annoying is consequently of much greater value as an 
index of what he now is than as a prediction of future 
results.”*” Hence, “joys and suffering, pain and pleasure, 
the agreeable and disagreeable, play their considerable 
role in deliberation. Not, however, by way of a calculated 
estimate of future delights and miseries, but by way of 

experiencing present ones.”** Moreover, “if pleasure or 
perfection were the true end of desire, it would still be 
true that the way of attainment is not to think of them.”” 
(3) Pleasure cannot function as a present object of desire 
since the alleged ‘pleasure-quality’ of experiences is unique, 


and varies commensurately with changes in the content of 
18 [bid., p. 158. 
19 Ibid., p. 204. 
20 Jbid., p. 205. 
21 Jbid., p. 200. 
22 Ibid., p. 251. 
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the experiences. But, pleasure as the end implies re- 
ducibility to a common denominator in terms of which all 
these unique affective qualities may be funded. Thus, the 
single standard conception of pleasure as the end becomes 
hopelessly inadequate; each pleasure remains itself, and, 
in comparison with others, is incommensurable.” (4) 
Both hedonic and utilitarian formulations of pleasure or 
happiness as the good lean on a false notion of the true 
character and office of deliberation. According to the 
latter deliberation reduces to an ‘hedonic-calculus,’ or a 
process of ‘quantity-measurement’ in which the assumed 
‘duration-intensity’ property of conflicting alternatives 
eventuates in the decision of that as good which promises 
the greater quantity of pleasure. More empirically cor- 
rect, on the other hand, is that definition of deliberation 
in which habits supply its sole content.** Empirical in- 
spection of deliberation exhibits but specific objects or 
actions, of which ‘pleasure’ is the by-product, their affec- 
tive quality. In short, the moment a sounder psychology 
relocates the structure of thought in habits, definitions of 
thought as an affair of the counting-house collapse. It 
should be noted, however, that certain cases of delibera- 
tion do exhibit this quantitative feature. When, for ex- 
ample, the decision lies between investing a given sum of 
money in this or that bond, both of which are judged of 
equal merit otherwise, the choice will usually fall to that 
one which yields quantitatively the greater net income. 
But this type of case is scarcely significant for morals; at 


23 Not that the divergent qualities of pleasure for specifically different acts 
has not been recognized by J. S. Mill and others; yet, in so far forth, this 
distinction introduces an irreducible surd’ which negates the validity of pleasure 
as the end or final good. 

24 “Concrete habits do all the perceiving, recognizing, imagining, recalling, 
judging, conceiving, and reasoning that is done.” Jbid., p. 177. 
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best, it typifies but a narrow and relatively unimportant 
region of moral judgments.” 

Per contra, Mr. Dewey maintains that the real office 
of ‘objects of desire’ consists in being means or stimuli for 
the removal of obstructions to an ongoing and unified 
system of activities. As was above indicated, action or 
growth is the final end of moral endeavor. If a cate- 
gorical imperative be required, the following may be pro- 
ferred: “So act as to increase the meaning of present 
experience.”** Yet, imperatives, like all absolutes, are 
sterile: “Till men give up the search for a general formula 
of progress, they will not know where to look for it.’* 

Obviously, happiness in its current connotation is un- 
acceptable. Redefined in the light of a_behavioristic- 
genetic-functional social-psychology, “Happiness consists 
in the agreement, whether anticipated or realized, of the 
objective conditions brought about by our endeavors with 
our desires and purposes. This conception of happiness 
is contrasted with the notion that it is a sum or collection 
of separate states of sensation or feeling.”** Or, “—hap- 
piness consists in the fulfillment in their appropriate ob- 
jects (or the anticipation of such fulfillment) of the 
powers of the self manifested in desires, purposes, ef- 
forts.”*” Nor is happiness a bare possession, a fixed at- 
tainment, but it “—is found only in success, but success 
means succeeding, getting forward, moving in advance. It 
is an active process, not a passive outcome.”*’ Finally, 
“Happiness is no less unique than the individuals who ex- 
perience it; no less complex than the constitution of their 


25 The root of the tendency so to interpret deliberation, Mr. Dewey traces 
to pervasive habits derivable from modern industry and business; intelligence, 
sui generis, has been converted into an affair of the counting-house. 

26 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 283. 

27 Tbid. 

28 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 281. 

29 Tbid., p. 280. 

30 Reconstruction in Philosophy, pp. 179-180. 
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capacities; no less variable than the objects upon which 
their capacities are directed.” 

However, not just any indiscriminate act conduces 
toward genuine moral happiness. ‘The identity of the 
individual and general happiness is a moral matter, it 
depends, that is, upon the reflective and intentional de- 
velopment of that type of character which identifies itself 
with common ends, and which is happy in those ends just 
because it has made them its own.’ In fine, “The final 
question of happiness, the question that marks off true 
and right happiness from false and wrong gratification, 
comes to this: Can there be found ends of action, desirable 
in themselves, which reinforce and expand not only the 
motives from which they spring, but also the other tend- 
encies and attitudes which are sources of happiness >—What 
is the good which while good in direct enjoyment also 
brings with it fuller and more continuous life?’*’ Only in 
this latter sense, then, may happiness be identified with the 
good. 

3. The good as precarious and shifting; as unique and 
endless. Our previous analysis of means and ends, or 
thought, exposes the errors involved in doctrines of fixed 
and simple goods. All goods, all ends, are but guide-posts 
for individual experience taken prospectively; they are 
not closures. When reached, they become but present 
means for further growth. A genetic psychology of the 
self attests the impossibiliity of anything ‘fixed’ in either the 
content of character or those objective factors which de- 
fine its specific modes. Only a self of complete rigidity in 


routine, plus a purely stable world, could possibly yield 


31 Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, etc., pp. 69-70. 

32 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 302. 

33 Ibid., p. 284. A passage in Interest and Effort in Education, p. 35, con- 
tains the suggestion that happiness is an ‘emotional’ accompaniment of action. 
On the whole, though, Mr. Dewey seeks to avoid the current connotations of 
happiness as too subjectivistic and static; his more recent pronouncements at- 
tempt to fund its meaning in terms of a behavioristic psychology. 
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ready-made and unalterable goods. As an empirical fact, 
the world is both hazardous and stable, exhibiting neither 
sheer flux nor absolute permanence. “The union of the 
hazardous and stable, of the incomplete and the recurrent, 

‘ is the condition of all experienced satisfaction as truly as 
of our predicaments and problems. While it is the source 
of ignorance, error, and failure of expectation, it is the 
source of delight which fulfillment brings. For if there 
were nothing in the way, if there were no deviations and 
resistances, fulfillment would be at once, and in so being 
would fulfil nothing.’”** Hence, “Moral goods and ends 
exist only where there is something to be done.”” Fur- 
thermore, it follows that desire, hope, ideals and realiza- 
tions, as well as illusion, error, frustration and tragedy, 
are all alike signs and functions of uncertainty, depriva- 
tion and discord; without these latter the former could 
never exist. In truth, all these, including good and evil, 
are functions and distinctions within a growing self in 
a changing world. Thus, there are problems and a 
‘pathology’ of goodness as well as of evil. 

Translated into psychological terms these remarks illus- 
trate even more clearly the precarious and shifting nature 
of moral goods. The moment deliberation ceases to be 
something merely in general and denotes but specific acts 
on the part of equally specific individuals, the particular 
status of the good existent therein becomes likewise a local 
and relative matter. That is, every specific object of de- 
sire is a function of the particular context in which it 
appears; its significance and directive efficacy are germane 
to this context alone. Then, too, as experiences become 
more numerous and diversified, that which is judged the 
good of one situation becomes relatively trivial in another. 


For example, to a business man facing bankruptcy, re- 
34 Experience and Nature, p. 62. 
35 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 169. 
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storation of credit and confidence is the one concern; while 
to the same man at another time, it is of little or no worth. 
All goods, gua immediate, are on the same level: “Any- 
thing that in a given situation is an end or good at all is 
of equal worth, rank and dignity with every other good of 
any other situation, and deserves the same intelligent at- 
tention.’”*® 

The analysis of means and ends also brings to light 
the unique and multiple character of the moral good. As 
experiences in the concrete are divergent, those particular 
factors which constitute their content are commensurately 
varied; hence, the qualitative aspect, or the goodness cf 
those situations, is also multiple and unique. Moral goods 
are innumerable, and the ‘‘quality of the good that inheres 
in each specific moral situation is unique in itself. The 
good is never twice alike.’** “Every moral situation is a 
unique situation having its own irreplaceable good.’”* 

4. ‘Good’ and ‘evil’; ‘genuine’ and ‘false’ goods; the 
good as ‘ideal’ and ‘real.’ Good and evil have been assigned 
varying and diverse sources; God and the world, Reason 
and the irrational, Being and becoming, Conscience and 
impulse, the Infinite and the finite, Divine versus mortal 
mind, etc., illustrate the more common types of rational 
grounding. While perhaps the most significant bifurca- 
tion for conduct comes prospectively, these distinctions 
possess neither meaning nor existence prior to choice or 
reflection. “The difference in adjectives designates a 
difference instituted in critical judgment, the validity of the 
difference between good which is approved and that which 
is good but is judged bad depends therefore upon the value 
of reflection in general, and of that particular operation in 


36 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 176. 
37 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 211. 
38 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 163. 
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particular.” Hence, whenever choice enters, “a difference 
between better and worse arises.’”*® All conflicting allure- 
ments are goods, and desired, otherwise there is neither 
uncertainty nor choice. Choice means just this uncertainty 

. and consequent decision as to which course is better. Here 
emerge, together, good and bad. “The better is the good; 
the best is not better than the good, but is simply the dis- 
covered good. Comparative and superlative degrees are 
only paths to the positive degree of action. The worse or 
evil is a rejected good. In deliberation and before choice 
no evil presents itself as evil. Until it is rejected it is a 
competing good. After rejection, it figures not as a lesser 
good, but as the bad of that situation.’ 

But choice may be searching and exhaustive, or partial 
and shortsighted. Here appears the distinction between 
‘genuine’ and ‘false’ goods. The unification that ends 
deliberation in action may be only a superficial compro- 
mise—not a real decision, but a postponement of the issue: 
secondly, the unity itself may be fictitious, merely a victory 
of some impulse over its rivals; a unity by suppression, not 
a co-ordination. Furthermore, change in the objective 
content of the act may alter the subsequent status of what 
was, in the earlier situation, chosen as the better or the 
good of that situation. Finally, the more numerous and 
divergent goods or ends become, the more frequently will 
the judgmental status of any particular good oscillate. 

The ‘ideal’ and the ‘real,’ too, are deliverances of 
thought. Both alike emerge as distinctions within the 
concrete existential content of just those situations where 
habits and impulses conflict, are arrested or frustrated. 
This impeding of habit results in the dissolution of itself 
into its constituent objects. Its function is that of stimu- 


39 Experience and Nature, pp. 402-403. 
49 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 278. 
41 Jbid. Italics mine. 
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lus for the evocation of a process of imaginative rehearsal 
in which some definite object or action is hit upon which, 
if it were present, would unify and integrate these discord- 
ant tendencies.** Here, together, emerge the ideal and the 
real. Those objects and acts present or at hand which 
limit and determine the direction of subsequent actions 
desired constitute the ‘real.’ The ‘ideal,’ conversely, are 
those imagined ends, or devisements of thought which, if 
they were real or accessible, would resolve the conflict and 
entanglement by restoring satisfying ongoing action. As 
a corollary to this definition, the real is the irrevocable; 
the ideal, the revocable and tentative. 

But, though all imagined ends are ideal in the sense of 
being something conceived or imagined which represents 
faith and hope, effort and struggle, not all of these con- 
stitute genuine moral ideals. Not just amy common pro- 
ject, device of cunning or practical expediency is a moral 
ideal. Common-sense revolts, because common-sense in- 
cludes above all in its conception of the ideal the quality 
of the plan proposed. 

Nor do ideals own any necessarily fixed character. 
Experience is a moving and creative affair, Ideal acts 
when brought into existence are real and cease to be ideal, 
except in the sense that they retain ideal quality only retro- 
spectively as commemorative of issues from prior conflict, 
and prospectively in contrast with forces which make for 
their restriction. 

Thus the ideal is deprived of all supernatural or tran- 
scendent origin or sanction. Further, “It is supposed that 
the thought of the ‘ideal’ is necessary to arouse dissatis- 





42 Herein lies the origin and meaning of ‘desire’: “Desire is the forward 
urge of living creatures. When the push and drive of life meet no obstacle, 
there is nothing which we call desire. There is just life activity. But ob- 
stacles present themselves, and activity is dispersed and divided. Desire is the 
outcome; it is activity surging forward to break through what dams it up.” 
Ibid., pp. 249-250. 
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faction with the present and to arouse effort to change it. 
But in reality the ideal is itself the product of discontent 
with conditions,” not antecedent to it. Nor is the ideal 
something remote in the future, to be progressively ap- 
proached under duress and travail! Its genuine significance 
focusses in the here and the now, nowhere else: ‘‘Peace in 
action not after it is the contribution of the ideal to con- 
duct.’”** 

5. The good as standard or norm. Many theories 
have assumed that standards of good possess a derivation 
and authority denied so-called common goods or ends. 
However, the above discussion has, in general, already 
disposed of this dualism. Its net deposit for the presen‘ 
problem consists in reaffirming that all moral distinctions 
are subsequent to specific reflective acts on the part of 
equally individual selves, and that their complete meaning 
resides alone in those specific factors that define the con- 
tent of these situations. But life is, in a large measure, 
continuous; the significant traits of many experiences are 
essentially identical, i. e., action is for the most part 
habitualized. Hence, a particular choice in one situation 
continues to remain the choice of others. Subsequently. 
these tested and verifiable consequences undergo social 
stabilization and institutionalization, so that they become 
more or less durable attitudes, expectations and demands, 
i. e., social habits and customs, on the part of the group. 
The more stable and pervasive of these become the ‘vir- 
tues.’ Their social or objective status undergoes trans- 
formation into ‘inner’ or ‘personal’ determinants of con- 
duct; they become the ‘stuff’ of individual desire, purpose 
and habit. Thus, through wide social attestation and 
verification many goods or habits gain durability and de- 


43 Tbid., p. 260. 
44 Tbid., p. 264. 
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pendability; these are the ‘standards,’ ‘norms,’ or ‘prin- 
ciples,’ in terms of which subsequent action is judged. 

This is but a restatement of the proposition that norms 
present themselves as goods in the same way as all other 
goods present themselves; they all alike, standards in- 
cluded, possess a similar origin and status as goods. But, 
when some particular good, reflectively and genetically 
derived, becomes a norm, it assumes a new logical function 
for thought. “Standards are those goods which have 
themselves as standards.’”*’ A standard is ‘only another 
name for an object of a particular liking.”“*° Furthermore, 
any particular norm is a norm in and for that particular 
situation only; vary the constituents of the concrete situa- 
tion and the competing goods therein vary commensurately. 
Yet, all standards are but one or some among the concrete 
content of goods present in the individual case. Put other- 
wise, any good may assume the role of norm in some pos- 
sible situation; just which good will function thereas will 
depend upon the interests present in that situation. In 
fine, to speak of standard at all is but another way of 
indicating a necessary aspect of all moral choice; to 
choose is perforce to judge between the merits of two or 
more proposed acts. Genuine choice moves piece-meal, 
i. e., attention is focal or individuated; the more dominant 
and persistent of those tendencies or habits present consti- 
tute the standards or principles of evaluation. “Standards 
of goods or values are derived from the action itself, not 
from without.’’* 

Nor are standards privately or individually determined 
as to thei content. While personal standards are not 
always socially appraised and rectified, even in those cases 
where this social sensitivity is relatively absent, all desires, 


45 Experience and Nature, p. 425. 
46 [bid. 
47 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 374. 
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liking and habits are already conditioned by, and are in 
some sense a function of, prior social judgment. For 
example, the individual member of the board of directors 
of a corporation may hold out for a reduction in wages for 
the employees, but the thirst for maximum dividends is 
itself an end whose derivation and force are social. All 
this is, for Mr. Dewey, but common-sense articulate, but 
of this view, “It is sound as to the need and possibility of 
objective criticism of values, it is weak as to the method 
of accomplishment.’”* 

Moral standards become, thus, but another name for 
social customs, in particular, when these function as terms 
in individual choice. But, have not customs been the dog- 
in-the-manger of much traditional moralizing? ‘What 
authority have standards and ideas that have arisen in this 
way? What claim have they upon us? In one sense the 
question is unanswerable. In the same sense, however, the 
question is unanswerable whatever origin and sanction is 
ascribed to moral obligations. In an empirical sense the 
answer is simple. The authority is that of life. To ask 
these questions is equivalent to asking: Why live? And 
the only answer is that if one is going to live one must 
live a life of which these things form the substance. The 
only question having sense which can be asked is how we 
are going to use and be used by these things. Reason, 
moral principles, cannot in any case be shoved behind these 
affairs, for reason and morality grew out of them. In 
short, the choice is not between a moral authority outside 
custom and one within it, it is between adopting more or 
less intelligent and significant customs.” 

Roughly speaking, three criteria of moral standards or 
ends may be cited: (a) standards must be an outgrowth 


of existing conditions; good ends cannot lie outside those 


48 Experience and Nature, p. 427. 
49 Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 80-81. 
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concrete situations to which alone those ends are relevant; 
(b) the standard must be flexible; it must be capable of 
alteration and growth to meet changing circumstances; 
and (c) the standard must always function toward a 
freeing of activities. 

Finally, we append a brief statement of the true nature 
and function of principles or norms. They are but gen- 
eralizations, more or less adequate, of common goods. ‘Tc 
regard such things as standards for the evaluation of con- 
crete topics—is to subordinate to an abstraction the con- 
crete facts from which the abstraction is derived.” “All 
principles are empirical generalizations from the way in 
which previous judgments of conduct have practically 
worked out. When these facts are apparent, these gen- 
eralizations will be seen not to be fixed rules for deciding 
doubtful cases,’ but instrumentalities for their investiga- 
tion, methods by which the net value of past experience is 
rendered available for present scrutiny in new perplexi- 
ties.” Hence, “Principles are methods of inquiry and 
forecast that require verification by the event,” or “hy- 
potheses to be tested and revised by their further work- 
ing.”** Yet, lest this definition render standards too slip- 
pery to serve as dependable values, ‘There is a long record 
of past experimentation in conduct, and there are cumula- 
tive verifications which give many principles a well-earned 
prestige.” A “principle is intellectually what a habit is 
for overt action,” i. e., a mental habit. Principles thus, 
have a dual value; first, as ‘present’ stimuli to action, they 


50 Democracy and Education, p. 285. 

51 Herein is the essence of causistry. Causistry is a device for obscuring 
the most perplexing aspect of a moral situation, its immediate and concrete 
solution, by throwing the issue back upon, as a case of, the general rule, or 
principle. Cf. Human Nature and Conduct, p. 241. 

52 [bid., pp. 240-241. : 

53 [bid., p. 239. 

54 [bid., p. 241. 

55 [bid., p. 239. 

56 [bid., p. 238. 
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are enjoyed, consummatory, they yield ‘peace in action’; 
second, their responsible office as standard is instrumental, 
they are the only means accessible for plotting definite 
steps into life ahead; they are agencies for growth, not 
closures or something to fall back upon. 

6. The identity of the moral and social quality of 
conduct. A brief statement of the grounds for this 
identity may profitable proceed under the three following 
heads: (1) the social origin and determination of the 
content of ‘habit’ and ‘character,’ or ‘self’; (2) ‘moral 
judgment,’ or ‘conscience,’ as social function; and (3) the 
social nature of ‘liability’ and ‘responsibility.’ 

The genetic-experimental method disposes of the no- 
tion of the ‘self’ as some ‘fixed,’ ‘ready-made’ entity pos- 
sessing cosmic status. Empirically, the self identifies itself 
with “—a complex of unstable, opposing attitudes, habits, 
impulses which gradually come to terms with one another, 
and assume a certain consistency of configuration.”*” 
“Character is the interpenetration of habits.’”* Disposition, 
or perhaps better, predisposition, means readiness to act 
overtly in a specific manner whenever opportunity is pre- 
sented. ‘Impulse,’ or ‘instinct’ is but another name for the 
propulsive force of habits. 

Identification of the self with habits and interests de- 
stroys the self-enclosed and exclusive self of traditional 
psychology. Notation of the content of habit brings to 
light the social derivation of the specific content of the 
self, or character. Habits are functions of, and find their 
determinate content in, the given structure and capacities 
of the individual on the one hand, and the range of acces- 
sible social objects on the other. Of especial importance 
is the fact that the objective aspect of habit supplies, par 


57 [bid., p. 138. 
58 [bid., p. 38. 
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excellence, its definitive traits. Further, with change and 
growth, alteration and expansion in this objective range 
of social objects incorporated within habits effect com- 
mensurate modifications in both the affective quality and 
the specific content of the habit, i. e., of self, or character. 
It follows, hence, that the content of the self exhibits, upon 
analysis, its social origin and determination. 

Turning to moral judgment, or conscience, as a social 
function, previous reduction of the content of thought to 
habits invalidates all ‘individualistic’ derivations of mora! 
judgment or conscience. As before mentioned, ‘we think 
with our habits’; habits supply the content and structure 
of moral judgment. But habits become habits only when 
incorporation of specific objects—social objects or values 
in the case of morals—into themselves occurs. “The stuf’ 
of belief and proposition is not originated by us. It comes 
to us from others, by education, tradition and the sugges 
tion of the environment. Our intelligence is bound up, so 
far as its materials is concerned, with the community life 
of which we are a part. We know what is communicated 
to us, and know according to the habits it forms in us.’’”® 

The status and content of conscience are likewise socia! 
Conscience, or moral sensitivity, is but another name for 
moral judgment. Conscience is ‘custom individuated’: 
external rules converted into personal principles. Nor 
does it enjoy ‘rapport’ with any sort of transcendenta! 
being. As with all other unique functions and distinc- 
tions emerging in the life history of individual organisms 
a complete account of its origin, content and function must 
reside solely in accurate empirical determination of just 
those causal agencies which condition its appearance and 
shape its subsequent development. 

As regards its origin, individual structures and their 

59 Ibid., p. 314. 
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behavior-functions furnish the starting-point. When one 
acts, those about him react to the consequences. Through 
praise and blame, approval and disapproval, frowns and 
rebukes, etc., we begin to take the reactions of others into 
account. “In language and imagination we rehearse the 
responses of others just as we dramatically enact other 
consequences. We foreknow how others will act, and the 
foreknowledge is the beginning of judgment passed on 
action. We know with them; there is conscience. An 
assembly is formed within our breast which discusses and 
appraises proposed and performed acts. The community 
without becomes a forum and tribunal within, a judgment- 
seat of charges, assessments, exculpations. Our thoughts 
of our own actions are saturated with the ideas others 
entertain about them; ideas which have been expressed not 
only in explicit instruction but still more effectively in re- 
action to our acts.”*’ Thus, moral judgment or conscience 
is socially derived; social values supply its definitive 
content. 

Closely akin to that of conscience, is the social quality 
of ‘liability’ and ‘responsibility.’ “Liability is the begin- 
ning of responsibility.”" But liability means external 
pressure, the legal; it represents the impact of social forms 
upon the growing individual. ‘We are held accountable 
for our acts,” others “visit their like and dislike of those 
consequences upon, us. Approbation and disapprobation 
are ways of influencing the formation of habits and aims: 
that is, of influencing future acts. Gradually persons learn 
by dramatic imitation to acknowledge that deeds are our 
own, that their consequences come from us.”” By ‘re- 
sponsibility’ is meant “an element of intellectual attitude,” 
or “the disposition to consider in advance the probable 


69 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 315. 
61 [bid., p. 315. 
62 Tbid., p. 316. 
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consequences of any projected step and definitely to accept 
them; to accept them in the sense of taking them into ac- 
count, acknowledging them in action, not yielding to mere 
verbal assent.” That is, moral responsibility means in- 
corporation into the self; liability denotes that measure of 
conformity due to pressure from without which an indi- 
vidual must heed in order to live at all. The individual is 
genuinely moral in so far as he himself is already socia! 
in impulse, feeling, desire and habit; i. e., in conscience. 
disposition and character.™ 

How assess the theory outlined above? Space forbids 
discussion of its more technical aspects, such as its real- 
istic, idealistic or pragmatic implications, its identification 
of moral judgments with judgments of practice, its reflec- 
tive derivation of contemplative and esthetic values, etc. 
Furthermore, lack of specific clarity in its technical formu- 
lation renders profitable discussion of these points of 
dubious worth. Indeed, the merits and defects of Dewey’s 
theory lie in another dimension, namely, in terms of its 
spirit for articulating the significance of scientific method, 
coupled with its thoroughgoing naturalism, as these have 
left their impress upon moral theory, plus its adequacy 
in making explicit the dominant beliefs and attitudes up- 
permost in our American democracy. 

That the above account embodies many desirable re- 
forms for morals may be granted. The extension of 
morals to embrace all of life’s significant concerns; the 
reconstruction of the whole moral perspective in terms of 
a genetic-experimental method; the distrust of the vague- 
ness and ineffectiveness that shrouds much current moral- 
izing; the imperative necessity for a re-examination of 
traditional values in the light of our present fund of 


63 Democracy and Education, pp. 209-210. 
64 While these factors, at any given moment, may be sharply opposed to 
what is socially desirable, their prior social derivation remains unimpaired. 
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scientific knowledge; the insistence upon the employment 
of all available intelligence in the solution of moral per- 
plexities; the location of intelligence within the activity 
of concrete individuals; the earnest warning against 
over-reliance upon transcendental agencies in the direction 
of human affairs; the direction of attention upon the 
trivial and esoteric character of many of the so-called ‘ex- 
clusive’ goods of the past and present; zeal for investing 
the goods and interests of the common man with dignity 
and worth; denial of ‘autonomy’ and ‘supremacy’ to the 
interests and prerogatives of the favored few; protest 
against preoccupation with abstractions at the expense of 
present urgencies; the stimulus to self-reliance; the pre- 
servation of the spirit of reform that has pervaded Pro- 
testant Christianity—these, and doubtless other features 
of Dewey’s theory should arouse no serious objection. 

Yet, we need be reminded that Dewey’s theory owns no 
exclusive title to these preachments or to the label ‘natural- 
ism.’ Nor is it fully cognizant of the impact of this same 
scientific-genetic method upon idealism and other schools. 
Its undue narrowing of attention to the combating of the 
‘supernatural,’ the ‘transcendent,’ ‘fixed,’ and ‘ready-made’ 
frequently impresses one as a combat with a man of straw. 
Perhaps, in its preoccupation with clearing the tub, it ‘has 
poured out the baby with the bath.’ We conclude with an 
indication of three or four respects in which this latter 
seems to be the case. 

If past theory has overemphasized the ‘fixed,’ ‘final’ 
and ‘complete,’ Dewey’s wholesale castigation of this tradi- 
tion is as short-sighted as it is fatal. Obviously, much 
here needs to be discarded; in its emphasis upon this neces- 
sity, pragmatism had rendered yeoman service. But, in 
swinging to the opposite extreme, new troubles and 
deficiencies beset it. With all its emphasis upon the 
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‘changing’ and the ‘unique,’ life still moves in terms of 
precedent, tradition, etc.; to the degree that life is con- 
tinuous, and not sheer flux and caprice, tradition or custom 
supply indispensable guides. Then, too, the terms ‘novel’ 
and ‘unique’ need clarification. Obviously, nothing is com- 
pletely unique; in fact, its very uniqueness must be funded 
in terms of past values and habits. That we need to 
cultivate open-mindedness can readily be granted, but this 
insistence can easily be overdone. 

Secondly, Dewey’s insistence upon locating the mean- 
ing of the good in the present is open to serious objection. 
According to Dewey himself, the very nature of meaning 
transcends the present, no object comes fully labelled with 
its complete or eventual import. In fact, moral goods 
reach both into the past and into the future; these differ- 
ences in denotation are part of the nature of meaning. 
Just what is known is retrospective, what we may expect 
by way of eventual outcome or consummation is future. 
The past supplies both the materials of future experimen- 
tation and determines, in a large measure, its eventual 
character. 

Thirdly, the complete social derivation of all moral 
values is a very dubious thesis. As a reaction against the 
extreme individualism of the eighteenth century, well and 
good; but the doctrine negates the possibility of individual 
and social progress which, curiously, is the chief burden of 
the whole school. It is one thing to say that moral values 
derive not from ‘ready-made’ faculties inherent in an in- 
dividualistic ‘self’ conceived a priori, and a vastly different 
thing’ to say that the complete content and meaning of 
different individual characters, dispositions, habits, desires. 
likings, ideals, etc., are fully explained in terms of ‘in- 
dividuated customs.’ The changing panorama of moral 
goods evident in any genetic account demands some indi- 
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vidual creative contribution not fully accounted for by 
merely shifting the locus of customary values. 

Nor, in the fourth place, is it difficult to overlook the 
worth of many so-called ‘private’ and ‘specialized’ goods. 
All moral goods ‘are not on just the same level.’ This is 
true neither in individual judgment nor of values taken 
more generally. Judgment itself means the discrimination 
of goods into better and worse, if but for that situation. 
But, when the good of that situation conflicts with the 
good of any other—as they eventually do in some way or 
another—the same process of relative evaluation occurs. 
And who can say where this process ends? If anything 
other than this is meant by the common employment of 
such terms as ‘higher,’ ‘supreme’ and ‘consummatory,’ in 
contrast with ‘lower’ and ‘instrumental,’ we fail to detect 
it. Furthermore, often the finest and most effective im- 
pulsions to genuine moral progress have largely come 
about through patient and individual opposition to domi- 
nant social habits and customs. Inaccessibility at any 
particular time for general consumption is, in itself, no 
indication of its eventual worth; indeed, if we mistake not, 
men value most just what is least accessible, or most 
difficult of attainment. 

‘Give a dog a bad name and hang him.’ Just now the 
more fashionable astigmatizations derive from abnorma’ 
psychology, with its eye single upon ‘normalcy’ and ‘sta- 
tistical averages.’ Mr. Dewey has not hesitated to avail 
himself of such terms as ‘trivial,’ ‘dilettentism,’ ‘idiosyn- 
cratic,’ ‘pathological,’ etc., in castigating many historical 
and specialized interests. Yet, these same interests per- 
sist, men still find in them delight, happiness and satisfac- 
tion; lack of interest therein ought not to breed contempt 
for them. 

Finally, the theory outlined above suggests an ethic of 
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the most vigorous period of youth. Whether this is a sign 
of immaturity, as has been charged, can be passed over, 
but it does remain true that its inordinate emphasis upon 
action and success partially or wholly obscures the rec- 
ognized worth of reflective and esthetic experiences in and 
of themselves. Further, preoccupation with diversified 
concretes cannot yield that broadness of perspective, that 
calmness, unity and joy of spirit so requisite in these trou- 
bled times. Whatever may be the defects of so-called ab- 
straction and detachment, it remains true that these most 
conduce to the achievement of those very things which, 
after all, come preciously near to being our finest moral 
fruits. Total immersion in ‘things’ yields few such values. 
‘By their consequences ye shall know them!’ 


Pauw CRISSMAN. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 








THE IDEA OF GOD IN A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EVENTS 


N a philosophy where the only real is the infinite tex- 
ture of events, and where objects, eternal or temporal, 
are but qualities—aspects—of events, can there be any 
room for the idea of God— a God who acts and is and 
makes a difference in the lives of men? Accepting the 
basic assumption of this philosophy, that in any section of 
the universe involving a period of time, (some duration is 
necessary for any event to occur, so that the section must 
have some temporal thickness) all the fundamental ele- 
ments which go, or have ever gone, or will ever go into the 
making of the universe are to be found—we may not be 
able to find them but they are there—do we find anything 
upon which we can base a description of God—a God who 
works? 

Events require space and time and objects for their 
occurrence. These are the characters of events, and with- 
out them events could not occur. They are not real in and 
by themselves; taken by themselves they are abstractions 
from events, non-existent names seeking incarnation in 
events in order to obtain a foothold in reality. It is no 
more rational to say that events are in time than it is to 
say that time is in events. Without events time and space 
and objects would disappear into nothingness—the uni- 
verse itself would be no more. Could God then, still, be 
left behind? For this philosophy, if God is a necessary 
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ingredient in events then events are a necessary ground 
for the actualization of God. God, too, abstracted from 
events becomes an empty name. 

Two ideas of God may be dismissed as incompatible 
with this view of the universe: (a) the idea of a detached 
creator God, almighty, self-sufficient, alone—a God with 
a prearranged plan which he is working out in a finite, 
creature universe; (b) the idea of God who is the “whole” 
—the name for the whole complex pattern of events—the 
God ,of an empty pantheism; this would give us merely 
another name for what has been called the all-pervading 
“ether” of events. 

Is God then the name we give to a tendency to a defi- 
nite and determined order in the course of events—a 
tendency for events, in spite of their unique individuality 
and infinite variety, to assume a certain order and fall 
into regular and recognizable patterns? There is such a 
tendency manifesting itself in all grades of being—in the 
physical and social realms and, also, in the intellectual and 
emotional realms; electrons may run blindly, but, never- 
theless, they tend to run into the definite patterns and 
measurable ways which are the basis of all rational 
physics; societies have their recognizable tendencies; 
thoughts to be intelligible must obey fundamental laws; 
and even our emotions express themselves in recurrent 
ways which can be read and understood. This ever- 
present tendency is the fundamental basis of the “mean- 
ing” of events. Without it events could not be, for an 
event is the actualization of a meaning. 

In this philosophy, where events “make” time and 
space and all that is, is there room for a God who is any 
other than just this impersonal tendency—a God worthy 
of worship? There is literally no place for such a God 
outside events; there can be no room for such a God acting 
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as a separate entity among events—putting in a finger 
here and there. Whatever God we find must be found 
ingredient within events, and relative to all that goes on in 
events. Can we find such a God? 

In any occurrence in which we, as conscious individu- 
als, take part, we recognise an external world with its 
aspects of matter and power, of harmony and beauty, of 
terror and disorder, and its centers of organization in 
plants and animals, these centers becoming ever more 
and more conscious of themselves and of the world of 
events in which they are themselves immersed as active 
ingredients. In man we arrive at a self-knowledge of the 
meaning of this tendency to order. But this self-knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the universal order is not some- 
thing outside and independent of the order; it is a product 
of the action of the whole, full event—it is a real self- 
consciousness—the event’s consciousness of its own in- 
herent action. 

This self-knowledge of a tendency and of meaning 
can only take place with the help of memory and foresight 
—a tendency is a transition from a past to a future; and 
at any moment in its course it reflects the past and is 
pregnant with the future. A meaning is a product of 
stored experience and carries with it a promise. Memory 
and foresight are both inherent in the nature of things. 
There is a stored “experience” in, physical happenings; 
they hold within themselves the gathered fruits of the past 
and also the promise of the future. These fruits and this 
promise are there in the absence of human relations; but 
in the presence of men new relations and new meanings 
arise within the complex event, and meanings can now be 
read and utilized in conscious intelligence. 

History and prophecy are both, in some way, wrapped 
up in the present; memory and foresight are here, in the 
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present moment, or are nowhere. The answer to the 
poet’s questions: 
“Tell me what is a thought? and of what substance is it 
made? 
Tell me where dwell the thoughts forgotten till thou call 
them forth?” 

would seem to be that thoughts have no substance; they 
are “nowhere” until they are called up by the actual occa- 
sion. History is realized in the present active moment. 
In memory the historic process becomes conscious of itself 
and of all it holds. 

So that, in man, we find what Dewey has described as 
a “moving, growing, never finished” process becoming 
conscious of itself, and so, within limits, self-directive. 

Events have individuality and definition, but there is 
no gap in events—they run into and overlap one another 
in endless ways. There is no gap in the process: the 
process is without beginning, without end, and without a 
gap—everlasting. As suggested at the outset of this 
paper, all our evidence points to the fact that in any sec- 
tion of the universe the fundamental process, and the 
elements through which it manifests itself, are everywhere 
and at all times the same—the chemistry and the physics 
of the most distant (in time and space) stars are inferred 
to be the same as the chemistry and physics of our own 
little earth. There may be, and, indeed, there are very 
many things “going on” in the world of which our limited 
senses are unaware, but which, nevertheless, are elements 
in the total reaction which is the event. These unrecog- 
nized “goings on,” too, must ever have been there. 

Although there is a “tendency” in things which sug- 
gests a procession from and-a journey to—a change—we 
cannot conceive of a universe, which is without beginning 
and without end, as being something essentially different 
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today from what it was yesterday; the process is the 
same; the formative elements are the same—in fact we 
seem to have with us today all grades of prehensive activ- 
ity—all stages of the process from that of the electron 
to that of the conscious mind of man, and whatever may 
be beyond. A section of the universe, taken as a whole, 
would have given us much the same picture a million years 
ago as it does today. There may be ultimate truth in the 
idea that the universe, as a whole, is not in process of 
change; the steps in the progression are not grades of 
the whole cosmic order, but grades or states within the 
universal order through which the individualized process 
must take place: 

“The pilgrim passes whilst the country permanent re- 

mains: 

So men pass on but states remain permanent for ever.” 

Deity (if God there be) and undifferentiated power— 
spirit and matter—would seem to have been always with 
us; both are utterly relative and inseparable. Spirit arises 
in and through the process; matter is ever there to form 
the ground in which spirit lives and enriches itself. The 
world we know is the actualization of the eternal process 
as manifested to the mind of man. It is the real world— 
the world of events. 

At this stage we may be tempted to fall into the fatal 
error of “bifurcation” and “misplaced concreteness”; we 
may go off with the absolute idealist and forsake the 
world we know as mere appearance; or we may join the 
objective realist and, making the physical happenings the 
only real, find no abiding place for spirit. But the one 
path is as fruitless as the other. The event is the unit 
of reality. An event is not made by the bringing together 
of two more ultimate units—spirit and matter; but in 
the one occurrence—the one indivisible whole—both mat- 
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ter and spirit arise and find their real existence. They 
are real qualities of events. 

A process in which the character of the whole changed 
from day to day, and from moment to moment, could 
never be known; there would ever be a new heaven and 
a new earth; history and science would both be reduced 
to lists of names without meaning. In fact, there would 
be no process but perpetually new creation, no knowledge 
but perpetually new and incomprehensible facts. 

The universal “tendency” becomes, in consciousness, 
“desire” —desire for harmonious, understandable relation- 
ships in the external surroundings, both physical and 
social, and in all the many-sided internal activities which 
go to the making of a personality. Man desires to know 
the pattern into which all things tend to fall; and together 
with the acquired fruits of knowledge—memory, insight, 
foresight—he discovers, within himself, power to further 
or impede the realization of the universal order. The 
transient visions which he obtains of this order he finds 
lovely and lovable—he loves them; and in loving them he 
gains aesthetic satisfaction—joy. All the multitudinous 
experiences through which, in space and time, the route of 
a man’s life passes are, in memory, blended together into 
one enduring, organic whole—the character of the man. 

But man 7s a microcosm of the universe; and in his 
highest moments, in and through the consciousness of his 
infinite smallness, he has visions of his infinite greatness 
—in fact, the one implies the other. He knows that his 
physical world is a grasping together, no matter how 
feebly, of the elements of the infinite whole; he realizes 
that his knowledge, no matter how limited, reaches to the 
border of an infinite realm which is there for his explora- 
tion. He has only to look around him to see in crystal, 
in tree, in insect, bird, and beast, unbounded evidence of 
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the working of the same memory, and the application of 
the same power, and the realization of the same joy he 
finds within himself. 

The unpardonable sin, in man, is not the sin of pride 
in his own origin and infinite relationships, but the sin of 
separating his very finite self from the universal whole 
in which he lives and moves and has his being—the sin of 
taking, his own little perspective too seriously and con- 
templating himself as a “self-made” man. Man does 
transcend himself in every direction. There is a tran- 
scendent world, but it is not another separate world cut 
off from this world of time and space. It is the universal 
whole in which this world of ours, and all our little private 
worlds, find themselves constituent elements. Into this 
whole man has access according to his prehensive power: 

“With what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
unto you.” The capacity of our measure is in proportion 
to the effort put into its construction. To every occur- 
rence in the life of man the universe makes its contribu- 
tion. In the realm of the spirit this contribution is the 
theological “‘grace”—the something added which the oc- 
casion, in isolation, does not justify, or explain. 

Man’s consciousness is set as a center for the pre- 
hension and the apprehension of the content of the world. 
When he looks around him and within does he find God? 

He finds an all-pervading power with a tendency to- 
wards the manifestation of a certain order (a tendency to 
a definite order must be accompanied by other tendencies 
hostile to and destructive of itself). In himself this power 
with a tendency, illuminated by intellect and enriched by 
memory and foresight, becomes conscious of itself as a 
will with a purpose—a desire for the realization of ideals; 
it is the enduring character or spirit of the man—the 
stabilizing element in all the many experiences which 
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make up the life of the man; and that by means of which 
he is the same person yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 

Consciousness, memory, insight, foresight, and self- 
directing will are in the nature of things—they are the 
attributes and the outcome of the infinitely complex, inter- 
related whole. In man his conscious life, soul, spirit— 
call it what we will—is an over-shadowing presence in 
which the innumerable events which go to the building up 
of the human organism live and move and find their 
meaning; and to every event, from the “running” of an 
individual electron to the most profound act of moral 
judgment, this spirit makes its contribution—to each 
occasion according to that occasion’s capacity and accord- 
ing to its need. Against all the laws of physics, in this 
act of the giving of itself the spirit is ever enriched. 

The actualizations of the spirit may be discrete, so 
that spirit only exists in individualized events; but even 
in our human organism the patterns of events so inter- 
mingle and overlap, not only in our waking hours but in 
sleep, that consciousness, with its stored memories, makes 
one continuous life. 

But man’s life is short. His experiences, to all appear- 
ance, cease at death. He seems to make his contribution 
and be gone. His contribution! Contribution of what to 
what? —Contribution of the fruits of the spirit to the 
enduring character of events.—Perhaps in this “contribu- 
tion of the fruits of the spirit to the enduring character of 
events” lies the key to the solution of the problem upon 
which we are attempting to throw some light.—Can there 
be any conceivable meaning in the contribution of the 
fruits of the spirit to a blind mechanical process or tend- 
ency? Can we deny to the everenduring process which 
runs through all events, and is the life of the universe, 
the same fruits of experience which we find within our- 
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selves—fruits infinite as the experiences themselves are 
infinite? 

Consciousnss, memory, insight, foresight, power,’ and 
self-directing will, all perfect in and through eternal ex- 
perience, together with an infinite capacity for love and 
joy in action, would give us all we mean by God—not a 
distant contemplative God, nor a God who is just the sum 
of all that goes on, but God who is the immanent life— 
the full meaning—of the infinitely complex “divine” event 
which is the perduring universe. 

There are two common expressions in use to denote 
the reactions of a man’s personality to the events in which 
he is involved: we speak of a man being “on the spot” 
and “all there.” Both expressions are quite suggestive of 
what happens; when we are pricked by a pin our con- 
sciousness, and our subconscious, protective processes are 
“on the spot”; when we face a profound moral problem 
we are “all there” to meet it with our whole accumulated 
spiritual strength. The occasion grades the quality of the 
life we give out. So, too, the enduring consciousness, 
which is God, is ingredient in each and every event to 
enrich and re-enforce the powers of construction, and to 
frustrate and eliminate the powers of destruction. Here, 
too, the occasion with its capacity and need grades the 
quality of the life poured out. 

In this philosophy God is never a self-sustaining entity 
moving in the interstices of events. He is in events as 
one element in an indissoluble, organic whole. Being a 
necessary element in an organic whole God cannot be 
abstracted from events—without God there could be no 
events. But for the same reason it follows that without 
the perpetual interaction of the other elements in the 
“course of events’ God, too, would disappear—there 
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would be no ground from which the conscious activity we 
call God could spring. 

This, I take it, is the limitation of God: He is bound 
to events—not alone to events as we, with our limitations, 
know them, but to events known and unknown. It is 
this immanence of God in every event which is the 
“objective” ground of our insight into and knowledge of 
values of universal validity. God is the ultimate measure 
and criterion of all our finite values and judgments. He 
is the hidden root of the values which give meaning to 
the joy of self-sacrifice. 

The deistic, legalistic Pharisees judged Jesus to be 
worthy of death because he said “I am the son of God” 
and taught men to call God “Father.” It was blasphemy 
to claim that God could be incarnated in man, and to teach 
that they, who would see God, must see Him in his chil- 
dren. Theologians, in the past, would seem to have gone 
over, largely, to the Pharisees in their fear of recogniz- 
ing the natural relationship of man to God. Are we, 
through philosophy, coming, in these days, to a religion 
which will take Jesus at his word, and see, in God, a God 
who “works”:—‘“Hitherto my Father worketh and I] 
work”; a God who, with Wisdom, “rejoices in the habit- 
able parts of the earth and whose delights are with the 
children of men?” Are we near to the time when men 
will see in men the “likeness” of God, and seek in human 
relationships to find God—the Living Bread—the Bread 
of Heaven? 

1 Perfect power is power in perfect control of the situation, not power 
able to do anything. Almighty power, power without resistance, is mean- 
ingless. 

WILiiaAM F. CLarKE, 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 





CAN PSYCHOLOGY CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
STUDY OF LINGUISTICS? 


N the study of language the psychologist and the philol- 

ogist must meet at some common point. There is no 
escaping this attitude. And yet an uncrossable chasm 
separates them. 

Language, all the philologists agree, constitutes ac- 
tivity. Now is it not precisely the work of the psychologist 
to study action? And this includes language activity as 
well as every other type of psychological adjustment.’ The 
great importance of language should make it stand out 
as a highwater mark in psychological study. 

And yet it is not an unusual incident for the philologist 
to rule the psychologist out of the field of linguistics. 
Thus it is asserted that the conditions of cerebral activity, 
which are the main business of the psychologist, remain 
outside the field of the linguist.” 

The expulsion of the psychologist from the linguistic 
garden is an old story. Recall the passage at arms be- 
tween Delbrtick and Wundt. The latter offers his two 
volume work on the psychology of language as an improve- 
ment over the Herbartian psychology. Delbriick delivers 
the coup de grace in his declaration that, granting that 


1As will appear in the sequel, two kinds of activity are referred to in 
this paragraph. The activities spoken of by the linguist are merely move- 
ments of the speech organs (including all anatomical parts relevant to speech.) 
For the psychologist an action is an adjustment, an adaptation to a stimulus. 


2 Vendreyes, Language, p. 66. 
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Wundtian psychology is superior to the Herbartian, for 
the linguist it makes no difference.* 

Again, Jespersen, a philologist with a keen regard for 
psychological aids in linguistic scholarship, refers to the 
author of these two weighty tomes as “much less of a 
linguist than of a psychologist and whose pages seem to 
me often richer in words than in fertilizing ideas.’”* 

Now let it be clearly understood that if the philologist 
refuses psychological cooperation, it is the psychologist 
who is to blame. For what is the psychological procedure 
in linguistics? Nothing more than an attempted explana- 
tion of philological facts by the medium of psychic causes 
and psychic processes. 

Now the secret is out. Why traditional psychology 
cannot contribute to linguistic scholarship is transparent. 
Language can in no fashion be regarded as an expression 
of ideas, desires, or feelings. Nor is it a physical medium 
for “psychic” processes. Language must be treated as in 
a genuine sense behavior. The matter has been exceed- 
ingly well put by Weiss. ‘As a form of behavior, lan- 
guage represents biological, physiological, and social con- 
ditions; as a medium of expression, it assumes the exist- 
ence of non-physical forces or types of psychical energy 
whose existence has not been adequately demonstrated. 
Therefore, when the psychologist finds himself confronted 
with the request to make a “psychological” explanation, or 
a “psychological” interpretation. of a careful and detailed 
linguistic investigation, he is unable to add anything and 


3 “Man sieht, fiir den Praktiker lasst sich mit beiden Theorien leben.” Cf. 
Grundfragen der Sprachforschung, 1901, p. 44. Again, “Wohl sollen nach 
Wundt’s Meinung die psychologischen Grundbegriffe, deren wir uns bis jetst 
bewusst oder unbewusst bedient haben, durch andere ersetst werden aber das 
Gebaude, dem so ein anderes Fundament untergeschoben werden soll, wird doch 
einen durchgretfenden Umbau nicht erfahren.” Ibid., p. 176. 


4 Jespersen, Language, p. 98. 
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if anything is added it often only obscures the investiga- 
tion.” 

The philologist is quite right in ostracizing the psy- 
chologist. As long as psychology concerns itself with 
mentalities it can add nothing to linguistics. Worse still, 
it distorts the facts. Here is a typical example of how 
traditional psychology describes language. 

Speech begins with a mental process, an idea, feeling, 
or desire in the mind of A. Somehow this psychic ma- 
terial is converted into or transmitted to the motor nerves 
that control A’s organs of speech. The motor processes 
with their phonic products constitute the means of convey- 
ing the idea or desire to B. This communicating or con- 
veying of the mental processes is, however, not completed 
until the sound is conveyed to B’s mind where the auditory 
perceptions are translated into the appropriate and intended 
ideas. 

What an unsavory mixture of “mental” and “physical.” 
But this sort of thing need no longer be regarded as psy- 
chology. To understand the psychological fundamentals 
of language it is only necessary to turn to scientific psy- 
chology. Only when we do so can the psychologist and 
philologist work shoulder to shoulder. We go further. 
We insist that there must be psychological and philological 
cooperation in order that some of the problems of language 
be solved at all. 

What are some of these issues? Before attempting a 
statement of scientific psychology, which can really be 
employed in the linguistic field, or in any other for that 
matter, we might suggest some problems requiring co- 
Operative study. 

Let us turn first to fundamentals. Why do philological 


descriptions of language always fall far short of what per- 
5 Language, 1925, I, p. 52. 
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sons actually do when they speak? Observe this enormous 
paradox. Philologists agree that language must be human 
activity. In fact they say too that it must be mutual activ- 
ity on the part of at least two persons. But unfortunately 
it seems inevitable that they should immediately shift from 
activity to symbols, fixed forms. Jespersen puts this 
matter perfectly.° But he is mistaken in saying that it 
was only in former times that this fact was overlooked. 
It is just as true today as at any previous period that 
words and forms are treated as though they were things 
or natural objects with an existence of their own. Further- 
more, this must be true just as long as language is re- 
garded as expression and communication. Would it not 
be a contribution of psychology to indicate that speech is 
not merely the production of verbal-auditory symbols? 

The first codperative contact of the two sciences is 
therefore methodological. To understand the actual natur: 
of language we must approach linguistics with adequate 
conceptual tools. When we arm ourselves with adequat: 
psychological equipment it will be quite clear why grammar 
cannot cover actual language. For is it not a tribute pai’ 
to psychology when the philologist says that it is not un- 
reasonable after all to claim that there are as many differ- 
ent languages as there are individuals.’ Instead of regard- 
ing grammar as a vessel which spills over, it should rather 
be considered as a net which, in a very inadequate manner. 
indicates the drift of the language at the time it passes 
through its meshes.® 

Psychologists and philologists must jointly attack more 


6 “The essence of language is human activity—activity on the part of one indi- 
vidual to make himself understood by another, and activity on the part of that 
other to understand what was in the mind of the first.” Philosophy of Gram- 
mar, 1924, p. 17. We italicize the part. of the statement that conceals the joker. 
7 Vendreyes, Language, 1922, p. 235. 
8 As we shall see later, psychological codperation can only be useful in 
part of the linguistic field. 
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intimate problems also. What is a word and what a 
sentence? Is it true that a word is an independent or in- 
divisible unit? Or must it be regarded as a dependent 
element existing only in a condition of relativity with 
other elements? Can these questions be solved by the 
philologist without psychological aid? Let us dig a little 
deeper. Are words exclusively the elements of a sentence 
which define or carry separate ideas, concepts, or conceptual 
relation, while the sentence as a whole has no conceptual 
significance whatever? Or, is the sentence the carrier of 
meaning and thus the essential linguistic element ? 

Such questions of course lead to the problem of the 
relationship between ideas and the linguistic elements 
which express them. What is a semanteme really? And 
what a morpheme? Is there a principle relating them? Is 
it possible that morphemes are genuine phenomena if they 
range all the way from affixational formatives, to order 
of semantemes in a sentence? Are ideas always carried 
by roots or semantemes? Can affixative morphemes per- 
form this function as well as whole words? Is it possible 
to order linguistic elements in a hierarchy using im- 
portance or fundamentalness as a criterion? Do only 
semantemes represent basic ideas as compared with lingu- 
istic elements which indicate number, gender, or person? 
Do these confining schematisms do justice to the dynamic 
or living character of language? 

Let us turn now to still more concrete issues. Cannot 
the psychologist help the grammarian to seize hold of the 
vital and fleeting elements of speech? What is the rela- 
tion of tense to time? Can there be or should there be a 
definite relationship between the temporal existence of an 
event, the idea of it in the mind, and the linguistic expres- 
sion of the idea? How can we reconcile a spoken his- 
torical or unhistorical present with English grammar? 
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Similar queries arise with respect to the parts of speech. 
One grammarian describes them one way, another gives 
them an entirely different description. Some philologists 
throw parts of speech entirely out of the linguistic field 
(Brunot); others hesitate only at the noun and verb 
(Sapir). Somehow this all means that the psychology of 
speaking must have a place in the linguistic system. There 
is no alternative. 

A final example: the problem of interjections. How 
can this persecuted member of the linguistic kingdom be 
properly treated? Very few grammarians wish to include 
interjections in the grammatical scheme of things. And 
yet, like the scriptural poor, they are forever to be reckoned 
with. Do we not have here another symptom of the need 
to replace the affinity of language for formal logic, with a 
more serviceable liking for scientific psychology? 

Now we are ready to suggest a reformulation of lin- 
guistic psychology. As we have already intimated, scien- 
tific psychology throws completely overboard the distinc- 
tion of the mental and physical. Naturalistic psychology 
can find no merit in the division of mind and body. It can 
find no fact in nature describable as the translation of 
psychic states—ideas or what not—into the motions of 
lips and tongue. It is not within our province now to gc 
into the origin of the misconceptions that lie at the basis of 
mind-body distinctions. Suffice it to say that they could 
only have arisen by misconceiving the psychological facts 
actually observed. 

Psychology is the science of the reactions of individuals 
to stimuli. The two variables which the science demands as 
the minimal description of an event are persons and the 
objects to which they react. These objects may be persons 
or things. In many cases the reacting person is in direct 
contact with some object. Such is the situation when J 
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withdraw my hand from a hot object or when I observe 
a ball or person moving toward me. 

Another distinct type of psychological event occurs 
when the reacting person is not in direct contact with the 
stimulus object. The reaction may occur in the absence 
of the object. Now that I am at home I can only think of 
or remember the picture at the museum. The difference in 
the reaction here is owing to the fact that something other 
than the picture serves as a substitute stimulus to call ou: 
my response to it. 

Now language actions are also adjustments or adapta- 
tions to objects. With this addition. In the case of lan- 


guage we have a triadic relationship. That is, there are - 


three variables in the linguistic event. One is the reacting 
person, the second is the object to which I refer by verba! 
or gestural response, and the third, some other person t: 
whom I also react. The third variable may be the speaker 
himself. Language is the only type of psychological situa- 
tion that involves such a triple situation.® 

Mark this point well. Language is adjustment. It is 
activity. What is the nature of the adjustment? What 
happens when one speaks? In effect the speaker refers, 
and the hearer is referred, to some thing, person, or event. 
The event is the adjustmental stimulus, which we have 
mentioned. For instance, A says to B, “the car is 
wrecked.”” What happens here is that A reacts to the 
event of the car-wrecking, and to B at the same time. The 
actions of A and B both constitute responses to the object. 
The interrelationship between the two persons and the 
event is made possible through a historical development 
which we may roughly sum up as learning to make lan- 


® This we say because in the thinking reaction the response is made di- 
rectly to, though not in direct contact with, the stimulus object. The substi- 
tute stimulus is an intermediary, standing on a lower level than a direct stim- 
ulus. Cf. Kantor, Principles of Psychology, 1926, Vol. II, Chapter 23. 
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guage adjustments. Naturally there is involved here, be- 
sides the speaking reactions, responses of understanding, 
but these in no sense imply any ideas in the “mind” as we 
have already shown. Understanding the wrecking event 
is merely a more subtle form of reaction than actually 
participating in it. We may also say it is in a definite 
sense developed from it or from similar situations. 

To assert that language is adjustmental action is to 
deny utterly two clearly related propositions. The first is 
that language is the expression of ideas. The fallacy of 
this conception has already been sufficiently revealed. No 
less false is the proposition that language consists of a set 
of symbols. 

Scientific observation of language demands that we 
reject the belief that speech is primarily concerned with 
symbols. We must eschew both the conception that a lin- 
guistic fact is a symbol, and that it is a process of making 
symbols. We may well ask what is an act or a word the 
symbol of? The traditional answer is that it is a symbol! 
of the idea that one has in “mind.” If language is inter- 
preted in this way it is incumbent upon those who accept 
this interpretation to show the existence of such ideas. 

If such things do not exist then the symbol theory must 
be rejected. We repeat once more then that when A tells 
B of some event, he merely adjusts himself to two stimul: 
at once. His action may be facial or hand gesture. He 
may point to the object or he may say what he has to say 
verbally. But if words are only some of the ways of 
responding we can hardly think of even the words as sym- 
bols. Once more, language is what persons do by way of 
acting to persons” and things simultaneously. 


10Jn extraordinary situations both stimuli may be things just as in many 
cases they are both persons. 
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That speech” is a process of making symbols is prob- 
ably based upon the belief that when one speaks one does 
so primarly for the benefit of a hearer. But the speaker 
himself may be the hearer. For certainly one can talk to 
oneself. But in such a case are symbols necessary? Again, 
unless one actually makes written or printed material the 
criterion of language instead of action, it is incontestable 
that two persons can converse without any formal words. 
It is sheer perversion to deny the silent speech of lovers. 
In general, if language is adjustmental action then lin- 
guistic behavior is nothing but bistimulational or reference 
acts. 

How can we apply these psychological facts to lin- 
guistics? In what way can it help us in our language 
studies, in what way aid us to rationalize or humanize 
grammar? 

Probably the first application of linguistic psychology 
is in the separation of what is from what is not language. 
By using the criterion of adjusting oneself to certain 
things we should have an instrument for effectively hand- 
ling language phenomena. 

Is lexicology a part of grammar? The question can be 
decided in this way. If we regard the dictionary as a 
record of the various methods by which persons react tc 
different things then lexicology certainly belongs to gram- 
mar. Accordingly the various dictionaries represent the 
comparative behavior manners of different human groups. 
On the other hand, if words in a dictionary are considered 
to be simply symbols standing for things, then lexicology 
finds no place in the grammatical field. 

Of what aid can our psychological conceptions be with- 
in the domain of language proper? Let us look first to the 


11 At this point we may distinguish between speech as living language and 
other phases of language which deal with inert words. 
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organization of the different facts, some of which vary 
enormously from others. 

How are syllables, roots, affixes, words, sentences, and 
phrases related? How can we arrive at a definite lin- 
guistic unit? The answer is clear. If language is a re- 
action of a person then the unit of speech is determined 
when we isolate a unit of reaction. Could a word ever 
be such a unit? Yes, so can a syllable, or even a simple 
gesture. When we deal with what a person does, we can- 
not arbitrarily place a limit upon the simplicity of lan- 
guage. We are then not influenced by formal, traditional 
phonic elements. 

Incidentally, of course, phonology can never be sep- 
arated from semantics. There is no sense to a discussion 
of sounds of a language irrespective of their meanings. 
In other words, what the person does or says represents 
his way of referring to a certain thing or event. To talk 
about sounds disconnected from meaning is therefore te 
attempt a separation between what the person does in the 
way of making sounds and the same action as a reference 
to a stimulus object. 

Turning to a more concrete illustration, consider the 
grammatical problem of the future. The psychological 
study of language turns us away from arguments con- 
cerning what counters fittingly express the future, to the 
consideration of what a person does when he refers some- 
one to events that are to occur or may transpire at some 
later time. 

A refers B to the fact that he will go to town tomor- 
row. Ina rational grammar the attempt of the philologist 
will be to explain how A performs this activity, how he 
adjusts himself to this situation. In effect he will describe 
what A does. That individual perhaps will utter a par- 
ticular verbal formula. Namely, one labeled in the gram- 
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mar book as the future tense. But if A had not studied 
that particular grammar book or otherwise learned to ad- 
just himself in that way he might use what the grammar 
calls the present tense. Whatever he does is well done.” 

When we keep an eye open to the psychological aspects 
of language we can settle many grammatical questions 
promptly. Are the statements “he will arrive soon,” “he 
may come,” “I start early tomorrow,” “he is going to 
come,” future tense? Who can doubt it? In each we 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt that a person is re- 
acting in linguistic ways to a future event. Surely we 
cannot say otherwise. Is not language in great part a 
method of interaction and social cooperation? Unless the 
grammarian is alive to the psychological aspects of lan- 
guage he is not a scientist describing what happens under 
certain circumstances but rather prescribing what should 
happen. In other words, he is making rules that few if any 
follow.” 

Philological cooperation with psychology is no new 
thing.” Regard for psychological happenings in the sense 
of describing what people actually do is a tendency re- 
vealed in the work of most grammarians. That is why 
they differ. But perhaps what is needed is a thorough- 
going explicit codperation. When Fries” criticizes the 
writers of school grammars who say that the one means 
of indicating future time is the combination of ‘shall’ 
and “will” with the infinitive of the verb, is he not turning 
from formal grammar to behavior? This fact is apparent 
when this writer asserts that future is expressed in a 


12Tn this sense it would be wrong to say that “it would be wrong to in- 
clude a separate future in the tense system of the English language.” Jesper- 
sen, Philosophy of Grammar, p. 50. 

13 As for instance the Germans not using the future form of their gram- 
mar book. 

14 Think only of the works of Brunot, La Pensée ct la Languc, 1922, and 
van Ginneken, Principes de linguistique Psychologique, 1907. 

15 Language, 1927, 3, 87-95. 
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variety of ways. Various sentences containing the words, 
desire, mean, expect, and intend, denote the future. This 
suggests an examination of how persons actually do react 
to future events. But the suggestions are limited after all 
by conventional linguistic forms. Regard for behavior 
does not go far enough. 

Does the statement “he should go tomorrow” lose its 
function of expressing futurity because it also expresses 
obligation or desire? We submit that it does not. Would 
it not clarify the problem of grammar to take account of 
what the speaking person does in the exact circumstances 
involved? If so, then we might design our grammars to 
include reference to time, obligation, destiny, uncertainty, 
probability and all other specific conditions which stimulate 
us to react to them linguistically. In the fact that in our 
grammatical forms we cannot separate future from voli- 
tion, for example, we might be content to discover an 
illustration of the truth that language is not the use of 
symbols. When persons speak they do not signify, but 
they respond to things. 

The study of direct and indirect speech casts consider- 
able illumination upon the psychological factor in language. 
The comparison of direct and indirect speech presents us 
with two problems. In the first place, how do these facts 
comprehended under the terms direct and indirect speech 
connect with the facts of language in general? What is 
there unique about such phenomena? Do, we not have 
here merely the fact that a person reacts to another per- 
son’s reaction? Namely, in direct and indirect speech 
the adjustment stimulus is some other person’s response. 
From the psychological standpoint it is clear that the gram- 
marian makes too sharp a separation between A telling B 
about C’s action of throwing something, and C’s action of 
saying something. Is not the grammarian too much in- 
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fluenced here by literary quotation? Abiding by our 
psychological principles does it make any difference 
whether A refers to C’s crude action of throwing some- 
thing, his thinking of throwing that object, or his speech 
concerning the throwing act? Whichever act we are con- 
cerned with, does it make any difference whose action is 
referred to? Is it material whether A tells B of the action 
of C, B, or himself ? 

The second problem is to differentiate between direct 
and indirect speech. What is the essential difference be- 
tween them? Direct quotation, we answer, consists in an 
exact duplication of what A himself or some other person 
has previously done. This is exactly the same situation 
as the defendant in a law trial being put through the 
activities that he is accused of having performed. But 
this reference to some former action need not be so com- 
plete in its details. A may attempt to inform B only what 
was done in effect, but not actually. This is the indirect 
quotation of the grammarian. In fact he might merely 
give linguistic suggestions as to what C has done. This is 
essentially a descriptive reference. It is not living over, 
or imitating an action but relating or narrating it. 

The distinction between direct and indirect speech is 
then a distinction between responding to an event by 
reenacting it or by simply narrating it. We have here 
merely two forms of adjustmental acts. Since the gram- 
marian deals only with verbal action the only complete 
reenacting behavior can be verbal. But speech need not 
be so limited. It must not be forgotten either that one 
might speak of what one imagines someone else has said 
or will say. In this case and in referring to what one 
thinks, or has thought, the amount of enactment is serious- 
ly limited. 

Both direct and indirect speech therefore consist of de- 
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grees of action. A may reenact for B the whole of C’s or 
his own previous linguistic behavior, or he may only re- 
peat a part. Similarly, indirect speech can cover an en- 
ormous series of narrational actions. These will range 
from complete description to vague suggestion. It is not 
sufficient to divide indirect speech into two types merely 
on the basis of the presence or absence of a fixed expres- 
sion. It is not doing justice to the facts in the case to 
say that indirect speech is “dependent” when it is pre- 
ceded by some verb and “represented” when it is not.’® If 
there is any value in the suggestion just made the impor- 
tance of considering the psychological aspects of language 
is manifest. 

As a final attempt to indicate the nature of the philo- 
logical and psychological cooperative enterprise we may 
discuss briefly the classification of speech. What is meant 
by types of language or types of utterance? How many 
moods are there and how are they differentiated? Ques- 
tions such as these suggest not only the desirability of 
attending to the psychological implications but indeed the 
necessity of so doing. 

We suggest that when language is behavioristically 
treated the grammatical difficulties of classification dis- 
appear. All that is required is to take into consideration 
the adjustment of the speaker with respect to the adjust- 
ment and auxiliary stimuli. Is the speaker telling the 
hearer what he plans, desires, or hopes to do with respect 
to the adjustment object? Or does he tell the hearer what 
to do in a certain way, with respect to the adjustment 
object, at a certain time and place. Again the emphasis 
might be upon the adjustment stimulus object. Thus the 


16 Cf, Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar, p. 290. Incidentally, taking 
into consideration the psychological aspects here dispenses with the difficulty of 
naming the “two” kinds of indirect speech. 
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speaker inquires about it, comments upon it, promises to 
do something with respect to it, etc. 

Naturally the emphases upon the three variables are 
combined in numerous ways. The speaker may threaten 
to do something to the hearer unless he does something to 
the adjustment object."7 Or he may warn the hearer that 
the adjustment stimulus object whether a thing or person 
will do something to him. In terms of these variables in 
a genuine behavior situation it is submitted that all lan- 
guage types can be effectually organized. 

Of course it is essential to make as many classes as 
there are different forms of action. There is, however, a 
serious drawback here. To make too many classes is to have 
no classification. At least no usable one. Here the ques- 
tion arises whether a formal list of types is necessary. 
Do we need anything more than a principle of defining 
a linguistic action or situation? 

We propose that this would be sufficient. For, to 
attempt to make classes in some other way never has re- 
sulted in a satisfactory solution of the classification prob- 
lem.’* And on the other hand, by using this method the 
results will be commendably descriptive. 

Does our suggestion overemphasize behavior? Hardly, 
for the grammarian in this situation has all but come upon 
the behavior method. The very term “mood” implying 
intention, reaches toward a psychological principle. A 
mentalistic psychology of course. Now all we need to do 
is to replace the mentalistic by behavioristic psychological 
principles. 

An illustration. Let us agree that the imperative mood 
names the action in which A accomplishes something 
through the agency of the hearer B. This illustration ad- 


17 Which may of course be the hearer or speaker. 
18 Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar, Chapter 23. 
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mirably describes a psychological adjustment. “Get that 
book” is the manner in which A performs a response to 
the book that he cannot or will not do himself. It is im- 
material what the actual stimulus object is, or exactly how 
the hearer’s activity is accomplished. The action may con- 
cern the hearer himself as when A says “Get out of here.”’ 
Also the adjustment A performs, may concern the helping 
of somebody to do something or permitting him to do 
something. These could be put in different coordinate 
classes or in suitable subclasses. 

The employment of the psychological principle will enable 
us not only to classify speech but also to show the inade- 
quacy of organizing language on a formal basis. It will 
obviate such a statement as “requests are very often ex- 
pressed by other means than the imperative.” Since 
our principle emphasizes the form of adjustment, “another 
bottle,” “wollen wir gehen,” are imperative responses just 
as much as “come here” or “throw that ball.” In fact 
keeping close to our agreement as to what we should mean 
by the imperative the most obvious grammatical indicative 
must be classified as a behavioristic imperative. For ex- 
ample, since A knows that merely to tell B that C has cut 
down his favorite tree means that B will do something to 
C, a condition which A wants to bring about, A’s saying 
“C has cut down your beech tree” is an imperative action 
or sentence. Keeping close to the adjustmental situation 
is a definite feature of the psychological principle. And 
so when A knows that B’s threat is vain, he will say, “Go 
on, shoot me.” But despite the form this is no imperative. 

Our suggestions are at an end. To study living lan- 
guage psychological principles are required. So much 
then we may regard as established. Now a new problem 
arises. How far can this psychological codperation go? 

19 Jespersen, Op. cit., p. 314. 
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Obviously enough no grammarian is a despotic prescrip- 
tionist. But on the other hand, must we not after all 
respect certain fixities, certain landmarks? Such a query 
can be answered by another question. If the data at hand 
offer no limits, provide no barriers, shall we introduce 
some arbitrarily? By no means. Unless indeed we re- 
gard our task as something other than the description of 
speech or language. 

But as a matter of fact the behavioristic attitude to- 
ward language takes away no fixity, removes no principle. 
It merely substitutes a principle based on the nature of 
speech for one based on dead phonic patterns. Instead of 
describing speech on the basis of what persons have done 
as recorded in various writings, we propose to describe 
how persons actually do behave. The psychological prin- 
ciple merely replaces crystallography with conduct. 

Nevertheless there are limitations to the conjunction 
of philological and psychological effort. There are several 
considerations to be urged in favor of a separation of 
philology and psychology. 

In the first place, granted that language is not sym- 
bolism, but after all is language not formal? If by formal 
we mean conventional, nothing is more certain than that 
language is essentially formal. 

Humanity marches in battalions. The fact is that 
patterns appear in the linguistic behavior of persons. Lan- 
guage adjustments are performed according to a code. One 
reacts linguistically according to fashion exactly as in eat- 
ing, wearing clothing, or in performing adornment re- 
sponses. Of course battalions are divided off into com- 
panies, and platoons, so we have an elaborate hierarchy of 
dialects, sub-dialects, and colloquial languages. Much 
commonness and regularity exist in language behavior. 
But conventions are not absolute things, though the gram- 
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marian is sometimes led to think so. When we respect 
the distinction between symbols and conventions we are 
enabled to do justice to the fact both (1) that men are 
organized into groups and (2) that always it is the per- 
sons in the groups who perform linguistic behavior. Since 
the exigencies of living break, down group barriers no 
ultimate limits can be set to the way one will speak. It 
is precisely the function of the student of the psychological 
aspect of language to observe the constant breaches of 
convention. We must submit then that taking account of 
conventionality in language does not detract much from 
the codperative enterprise. 

Another consideration indicates a genuine separation 
of the two types of students. The realm of linguistics is 
enormously large. Some parts of it, and those perhaps not 
the least important, are cultivated’ without psychological 
tools. There is the whole subject of history. Language 
must here be handled as dead material. There are corpses 
to exhume. Fossils to measure and compare. There are 
linguistic remains of all sorts to be investigated. Here the 
psychologist has nothing to offer. He merely follows the 
philologist at this point and connects with him only by 
drawing inferences as to how people in the past generally 
have behaved. The philologist here definitely leaves the 
psychologist behind. The latter may follow at a distance, 
observe the philologist in action, and learn what he can 
from the information the latter discovers. Only at the 
point of living language” can the psychologist and the phi- 
lologist work together. 


20 Similarly most parts of the psychologist’s field have no interest for the 
philologist. Psychology is not restricted to the study of language. Even with 
respect to language the philologist is not interested in what the brain does 
and what images are. Only, the philologist says to the psychologist, ‘do not 
mislead me into believing that the brain is a kind of thing which mediates be- 
tween non-spatial psychic ideas on the one hand, and the world of things and 
actions on the other.” 
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But this is not all. The grammarian may also be in- 
terested in fine speech or writing. Here we have an in- 
tentional departure from the description of speech to turn 
to the establishment of norms. Grammarians in this sense 
set patterns that they believe ought to be followed. The 
study now is usage or aesthetic. As such it differs from 
the interest in language as sheer human behavior or social 
intercourse. And so while the grammarian is still con- 
cerned with behavior he is now beyond the range of simple 
psychology. No longer limited by psychological rules he is 
governed by the canons of etiquette or aesthetics. 

We conclude. Linguistic codperation between philol- 
ogist and psychologist is both possible and necessary. But 
to this cooperation there are definite limits. Our interest, 
however, has been merely to examine the psychologist’s ex- 
pulsion from the Eden of language. When the scene shifts 
to the grammarian’s quarrying of stones to build historical 
pyramids, or to his exodus from the psychological Egypt to 
enter the promised land of aesthetics, the connection be- 
tween the psychologist and philology takes on an entirely 
different form. 


J. R. Kanror. 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 
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